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A PAIR OF MYTHS: 
BEING CHAPTER FIFTH OF AN UNPUBLISHED WORK. 


BY CAXTON. 


Eicnt days passed away unreckoned, and still I remained utterly 
unconscious of everything occurring around me. The morning of the 
ninth dawned, dragged heavily along, and noon approached, whilst 
I lay in the same comatose state. No alteration had taken place, 
except that a deeper and a sounder sleep seemed to have seized upon 
me; a symptom hailed by my physician with joy, but regarded by my 
mother with increased alarm. 

Suddenly, the incautious closing of my chamber door, as my eldest 
sister—Miss Lucy Stanly, then in her fifteenth year—entered the 
apartment, aroused me from slumber and oblivion. 

Abed, at noon-day! What didit betoken? I endeavored to recall 
something of the past, but memory for a long time refused its aid, and 
I appeared as fatally and irremediably unconscious as ever. Gradu- 
ally, however, my shattered mind recovered its faculties, and in less 
than an hour after my awakening I felt perfectly restored. No pain 
tormented me, and no torpor benumbed my faculties. I rapidly 
reviewed, mentally, the occurrences of the day before, when, as I imag- 
ined, the disaster had happened, and resolved at once to rise from my 
bed and prosecute my intended journey. 

At this moment, my father entered the apartment, and observing 
that I was awake ventured to speak to me kindly and in a very low 
tone. I smiled at his uneasiness, and immediately relieved him from 
all apprehension, by conversing freely and intelligibly of the late catas- 
trophe. His delight knew no bounds. He seized my hand a thousand 
times, and pressed it again and again to his lips. At length, remember- 
ing that my mother was ignorant of my complete restoration, he rushed 
from the room, in order to be the first to convey the welcome intelligence 
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My bed was soon surrounded by the whole family, chattering away, 
wild with joy, and imprinting scores of kisses on my lips, cheeks and 
forehead. The excitement proved too severe for me in my weak con- 
dition, and had not the timely arrival of the physician intervened to 
clear my chamber of every intruder, except mamma Betty, as we all 
called the nurse, these pages in all human probability would never 
have arrested the reader’s eye. As it was, I suddenly grew very sick 
and faint ; everything around me assumed a deep green tinge, and I 
fell into a deathlike swoon. 

Another morning’s sun was shining cheerily in at my window, when 
consciousness again returned. The doctor was soon at my side, and 
instead of prescribing physic as a remedy, requested my sister to sit 
at my bedside, and read in a low tone any interesting little story she 
might select. He cautioned her not to mention, even in the most casual 
manner, Mormonism, St. Louis, or the Moselle, which order she most 
implicitly obeyed; nor could all my ingenuity extract a solitary remark 
in relation to either. 

My sister was not very long in making a selection ; for supposing 
what delighted herself would not fail to amuse me, she brought in a 
manuscript, carefully folded, and proceeded at once to narrate its his- 
tory. It was written by my father, as a sort of model or sampler for 
my brothers and sisters, which they were to imitate when composition- 
day came round, instead of “hammering away,” as he called it, on 
moral essays and metaphysical commonplaces. It was styled, 


THE KING OF THE NINE-PINS: A MYTH. 


Heinrich Schwartz, or,Black Hal, as he was wont to be called, was 
an old toper, but he was possessed of infinite good humor, and related 
a great many very queer stories, the truth of which no one that I 
ever heard of had the hardihood to doubt; for Black Hal had an 
uncommon share of “ ‘Teutonic pluck” about him, and was at times 
very unceremonious in the display of it. But Hal had a weakness— 
it was not liquor, for that was his strength—which he never denied ; 
Hal was too fond of Nine-Pins. He had told me, in confidence, that 
“many a time and oft” he had rolled incessantly for weeks together. 
I think I heard him say that he once rolled for a month, day and 
night, without stopping a single moment to eat or to drink, or even to 
catch his breath. 

I did not question his veracity at the time, but since, on reflection, 
the fact seems almost incredible; and were it not that this sketch 
might accidentally fall in his way, I might be tempted to show philo- 
sophically that such a thing could not possibly be.” And yet I have 
read of very long fasts in my day—that, for instance, of Captain 
Riley in the great Sahara, and others, which will readily occur to the 
reader. But I must not episodize, or I shall not reach my story. 

Black Hal was sitting late one afternoon in a Nine-Pin Alley, in 
the little town of Kaatskill, in the State of New York—it is true, for 
he said so—when a tremendous thunder-storm invested his retreat. 
His companions, one by one, had:left him, until, rising from his seat 
and gazing around, he discovered that he was alone. The alley-keeper, 
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too, could nowhere be found, and the boys who were employed to set 
up the pins had disappeared with the rest. It was growing very late, 
and Hal had a long walk, and he thought it most prudent to get ready 
to start home. The lightning glared in at the door and windows most 
vividly, and the heavy thunder crashed and rumbled and roared louder 
than he had ever heard it before. The rain, too, now commenced to 
batter down tremendously, and just as night set in, Hal just got ready 
to set out. Hal first felt uneasy, next unhappy, and finally miserable. 
If he had but a boy to talk to! I’m afraid Hal began to grow scared. 
A verse that he learned in his boyhood, across the wide sea, came 
unasked into his mind. It always came there precisely at the time he 
did not desire its company. It ran thus: 
“Oh! for the might of dread Odin, 
The powers upon him shed, 
For a sail in the good ship Skidbladnir,* 
And a talk with Mimir’s head!” + 


This verse was repeated over and over again inaudibly ; gradually, 
however, his voice became a little louder, and a little louder still, until 
finally poor Hal hallooed it vociferously forth so sonorously that it 
drowned the very thunder. He had repeated it just seventy-seven 
times, when suddenly a monstrous head was thrust in at the door, and 
demanded in a voice that sounded like the maelstrom, ‘“ What do you 
want with Odin?” “Oh! nothing, nothing in the world, I thank 
you, sir,” politely responded poor Hal, shaking from head to foot. 
Here the head was followed by the shoulders, arms, body and legs of 
a giant at least forty feet high. Of course he came in on all fours, and 
approached in close proximity to Black Hal. Hal involuntarily 
retreated, as far as he could, reciting to himself the only prayer he 
remembered, “ Now I lay me down to sleep,” ete. 

The giant did not appear desirous of pursuing Hal, being afraid,— 
so Hal said,—that he would draw his knife on him. But be the cause 
what it might, he seated himself at the head of the nine-pin alley, and 
shouted, “Stand up!” As he did so, the nine-pins at the other end 
arose and took their places. 

“Now, sir,” said he, turning again to Hal, “Ill bet you an ounce 
of your blood I can beat you rolling.” 

Hal trembled again, but meekly replied, “ Please, sir, we don’t bet 
blood now-a-days—we bet money.” 

“Blood’s my money,” roared forth the giant; “Fee, fo, fum!” 
Hal tried in vain to hoist the window. 

“ Will you bet?” 

“Yes, sir,” said Hal; and he thought as ’twas only an ownee, he 
could spare that without much danger, and it might appease the 
monster’s appetite. 

“Roll first !” said the giant. 

“Yes, sir!” replied Hal, as he seized what he supposed to be the 
largest and his favorite ball. 

* The ship Skidbladnir was the property of Odin. He could sail in it on the most dangerous 
Seas, and yet could fold it up and carry it in his pocket. 


+ Mimir’s head was always the companion of Odin. When he desired to know what was 
transpiring in distant countries, he inquired of Mimir, and always received a correct reply. 
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“What are you doing with Mimir’s head?” roared forth the monster. 

“T beg your pardon, most humbly,” began Hal, as he let the bloody 
head fall ; “I did not mean any harm.” 

“Rumble, bang-whang!” bellowed the thunder. 

Hal fell on his knees and recited most devoutly, “ Now I lay me 
down,” ete. 

“Roll on! roll on! I say,” and the giant seized poor Hal by the 
collar and set him on his feet. 

He now selected a large ball, and poising it carefully in his hand, 
ran a few steps, and sent it whirling right in among the nine-pins ; but 
what was his astonishment to behold them jump lightly aside, and 
permit the ball to pass in an avenue directly through the middle of the 
alley. Hal shuddered! The second and third ball met with no better 
success. Odin—for Hal said it was certainly he, as he had Mimir’s 
head along—now grasped a ball and rolled it with all his might ; but 
long before it reached the nine-pins, they had, every one of them, 
tumbled down, and lay sprawling on the alley. 

“Two spares!” said the giant, as he grinned most gleefully at poor 
Hal. “Get up!” and up the pins all stood instantly. Taking another 
ball, he hurled it down the alley, and the same result followed. ‘Two 
more spares!” and Odin shook his gigantic sides with laughter. 

“T give up the game,” whined out Hal. 

“Then you lose double,” rejoined Odin. 

Hal readily consented to pay two ounces, for he imagined, by yield- 
ing at once, he would so much the sooner get rid of his grim compan 
ion. As he said so, Odin pulled a pair of scales out of his coat 
pocket, made proportionably to his own size. He poised them upon a 
beam in the alley, and drew forthahat he denominated two ounces, 
and put them in one scale. Eacti ounce was about the size of a 
twenty-eight pound weight, and was quite as heavy. 

“Ha! ha! ha!! ha! ha! ha!!! ha! ha! hal!!!” shouted the 
giant, as he grasped the gasping and terrified gambler. He soon rolled 
up his sleeves, and bound his arm with a pocket handkerchief. Next 
he drew forth a lancet as long as a sword, and drove the point into the 
biggest vein he could discover. Hal screamed and fainted! When 
he returned to consciousness, the sun was shining brightly in at the 
window, and the sweet rumbling of the balls assured him that he 
still lay where the giant left him. On rising to his feet he perceived 
that a large coagulum of blood had collected where his head rested 
all night, and that he could scarcely walk from the effects of his 
exhaustion. He returned immediately home and told his wife all that 
had occurred ; and though, like some of the. neighbers, she distrusted 
the tale, yet she never intimated her doubts to Black Hal himself. The 
alley-keeper assured me in a whisper, one day, that upon the very night 
fixed on by Hal for the adventure, he was beastly drunk, and had been 
engaged in a fight with one of his boon companions, who gave him a 
black eye and a bloody nose. But the alley-keeper was always jealous 
of Black Hal’s superiority in story telling ; besides he often drank too 
much himself, and I suspect he started the report he related to me in 
a fit of wounded pride, or drunken braggadocio. One thing is certain, 
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he never venturned to repeat the story in the presence of Black Hal 
himself. 

In spite of the attention I endeavored to bestow on the marvelous 
history of Black Hal and his grim companion, my mind occasionally 
wandered far away, and could only find repose in communing with her 
who I now discovered for the first time held in her own hands the 
thread of my destiny. Lucy was not blind to these fits of abstraction, 
and whenever they gained entire control of my attention, she would 
pause, lay down the manuscript, and threaten most seriously to discon- 
tinue the perusal, unless I proved a better listener. I ask no man’s 
pardon for declaring that my sister was an excellent reader. Most 
brothers, perhaps, think the same of most sisters; but there was a 
charm in Lucy’s accent and a distinctness in her enunciation I have 
never heard excelled. Owing to these qualities, as much, perhaps, as 
to the strangeness of the story, I became interested in the fate of the 
drunken gambler, and when Lucy concluded, I was ready to exclaim, 
“And pray where is Black Hal now?” 

My thoughts took another direction, however, and I impatiently 
demanded whether or not the sample story had been imitated. A 
guilty blush assured me quite as satisfactorily as words could have 
done, that Miss Lucy had herself made an attempt, and I therefore 
insisted that as she had whetted and excited the appetite, it would be 
highly unfraternal—(particularly in my present very precarious condi- 
tion)—that parenthesis settled the matter—to deny me the means of 
satisfying it. 

“But you’ll laugh at me,” timidly whispered my sister. 

“Of course I shall,” said I, “if your catastrophe is half as melan- 
choly as Black Hal’s. But make haste, or I shall be off to St. Louis. 
But pray, inform me, what is the subject of your composition ?” 

“ The Origin of Marriage.” 

“T believe, on my soul,” responded I, laughing outright, ‘“ you girls 
never think about anything else.” 

I provoked no reply, and the manuscript being unfolded, my sister 
thus attempted to elucidate 


THE ORIGIN OF MARRIAGE. 

Professor Williams having ceased his manipulations, my eyes invol- 
untarily closed, and I became unconscious to everything occurring 
around me. There’s truth in mesmerism, after all, thought I, and 
being in the clairvoyant state, I beheld a most beautiful comet at this 
moment emerging from the constellation Taurus, and describing a curve 
about the star Zeta, one of the Pleiades. Now for a trip through 
infinite space ! and as this thought entered my brain, I grasped a hair 
in the tail of the comet as it whizzed by me. 

I climbed up the glittering hair until I found myself seated very 
comfortably on the comet’s back, and was beginning to enjoy my star- 
lit ramble exceedingly, when I was suddenly aroused from my medita- 
tions by the song of a heavenly minstrel, who, wandering from star to 
star and system to system, sang the fate of other worlds and other 
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beings to those who would listen to his strains and grant him the rites 
of hospitality. As I approached, his tones were suddenly changed, 
his voice lowered into a deeper key, and gazing intently at me, or at 
what evidenced my presence to his sight, thus began : 

The flaming sword of the cherub, which had waved so frightfully 
above the gate of the garden of Eden, had disappeared ; the angel 
himself was gone; and Adam, as he approached the spot, where so 
lately he had enjoyed the delights of Heaven, beheld with astonishment 
and regret, that Paradise and all its splendors had departed from the 
earthferever. Where the garden lately bloomed, he could discover 

the dark and smouldering embers of a conflagration ; a hard lava 

itself along the golden walks, the birds were flown, the 

flowers withered, the fountains dried up, and desolation brooded over 
the scene. 

“Ah!” sighed the Patriarch of men, “ where are now the pleasures, 
which I once enjoyed along these peaceful avenues? Where are all 
those beautiful spirits, given by Heaven, to watch over and protect 
me? Each guardian angel has deserted me, and the rainbow glories of 
Paradise have flown. No more the sun shines out in undimmed splen- 
dor, for clouds array him in gloom ; the earth, forgetful of her verdure 
and her flowers, produces thorns to wound, and frosts to chill me. 
The very air, once all balm and zephyrs, now howls around me, with 
the voice of the storm and the fury of the hurricane. No more 
the notes of peace and happiness greet my ears, but the harsh tones 
of strife and battle, resound on every side. Nature has kindled the 
flames of discord in her own bosom, and universal war has begun his 
reign | ” 

And then the father of mankind hid his face in the bosom of his 
companion, and wept the bitter tears of contrition and repentance. 

“OQ, do not weep so bitterly, my Adam,” exclaimed his companion. 
“True, we are miserable, but all is not yet lost; we have forfeited 
the smiles of Heaven, but we may yet regain our lost place in its 
affections. Let us learn from our misfortunes the anguish of guilt, 
but let us learn also the mercy of redemption. We may yet be 
happy.” 

“Q, talk not of happiness now,” interrupted Adam ; “that Nymph 
who once waited at our side, attentive to the beck, has disappeared, 
and fled from the companionship of such guilty, fallen beings, as our- 
selves, forever.” 

“Not forever, Adam,” kindly rejoined Eve; “she may yet be lurk- 
ing among these groves, or lie hid behind yon hills.” 

“Then let us find her,” quickly responded. Adam ; ‘you follow the 
sun, sweet Eve, to his resting-place, whilst I will trace these sparkling 
waters to their bourn. Let us ramble this whole creation o’er, and 
when we have found her, let us meet again on this very spot, and cling 
to her side, until the doom of Death shall overtake us.” 

And the eye of Adam, beamed with Hope, then kindled for the first 
time on earth in the bosom of man; and he bade Eve his first fare- 
well, and started eastward in his search. 

Eve turned her face to the west, and set out on her allotted journey. 
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The sun had shone a hundred times in midsummer splendor, and a 
hundred times had hid himself in the clouds of winter, and yet no 
human foot had trod the spot where the garden of Eden once bloomed. 
Adam had in vain traced the Euphrates to the sea, and climbed the 
Himalaya mountains. In vain had he endured the tropical heats on 
the Ganges, and the winter’s cold in Siberia. He stood at last upon 
the borders of that narrow sea, which separates Asia from America, 
and casting a wistful glance to the far-off continent, exclaimed—“ In 
yon land, so deeply blue in the distance, that it looks like Heaven, 
Happiness may have taken refuge; alas! I cannot pursue her there ! 
I will return to Eden, and learn if Eve too has been unsuccessful.” 

And then he took one more look at the distant land, sighed his 
adieu, and set out on his return. 

Poor Eve! First child of misery, first daughter of despair! Poor 
Eve, with the blue of Heaven in her eye, and the crimson of shame 
upon her lip! Poor Eve, arrayed in beauty, but hastening to decay, 
—she too, was unsuccessful. 

Wandering in her westward way, the azure waters of the Mediter- 
ranean soon gleamed upon her sight; she stood at length upon the 
pebbly shore, and the glad waves, silent as death before, when they 
kissed her naked feet, commenced that song, still heard in their eternal 
roar. A mermaid seemed to rise from the waters at her feet and to 
imitate her every motion. Her long, dark tresses, her deep blue eyes, 
her rosy cheek, her sorrowful look, all were reflected in the mermaid 
before her. 

“Sweet Spirit,” said Eve, “can’st thou inform me, where the nymph 
Happiness lies concealed ? she always stood beside us in the garden of 
Eden, but when we were driven from Paradise, we beheld her no more?” 
The lips of the mermaid moved, but Eve could hear no reply. 

Ah! mother of mankind, the crystal waters of every sea, reflecting 
thy lovely image, still faithful to their trust, conceal a mermaid in their 
bosom for every daughter of beauty, who looks upon them ! 

Neither the orange groves of the Arno, nor the vineyards of France, 
neither the forests of Germania, nor the caves of Norway, concealed 
the sought-for nymph. Eve explored them all! Her track was im- 
printed in the sands of Sahara, by the banks of the Niger, on the rocks 
of Bengola, in the vales of Abyssinia,—but all in vain ! 

“Q, Happiness, art thou indeed departed from our earth? how can 
we live without thee? Come Death,” cried Eve, “come now, and take 
me where thou wilt; this world is a desert, for Happiness has left it 
desolate.” 

A gentle slumber soon overcame the wearied child of sorrow, and in 
her sleep a vision came to comfort her. She dreamed that she stood 
before an aged man, whose hoary locks attested that the snows of 
many winters had whitened them, and in whose glance she recognized 
the spirit of Wisdom. 

“Aged Father,” said Eve, “where is Happiness?” and then she 
burst into a flood of tears. 

“Comfort thyself, Daughter,” mildly answered the old man ; “ Hap- 
piness yet dwells on earth, but she is no longer visible. A temple is 
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built for her in every mortal’s bosom, but she never ascends her throne 
until welcomed there by the child of Honor and Love.” 

The morning sun aroused Eve from her slumber, but did not dispel 
the memory of her dream. “I will return to Eden, and there await 
until the child of Honor and Love shall enthrone in my bosom the 
lost nymph Happiness ;” and saying this, she turned her face to the 
eastward, and thinking of Adam and her vision, journeyed joyfully 
along. 

The sun of Spring had opened the flowers and clothed the woods in 
verdure,—had freed the streams from their icy fetters and inspired the 
warbling world with harmony, when two forlorn and wearied travelers 
approached the banks of the river Pison—that river which had flowed 
through the garden of Eden, when the first sunshine broke upon the 
world. A hundred years had rolled away, and the echo of no human 
voice had resounded through the deserted groves. At length, the 
dusky figures emerge from the overshadowing shrubbery, and raised 
their eyes into each other’s faces. One bound! one cry! and they 
weep for joy, in each other’s arms. 

Adam related his sad and melancholy story, and then Eve soon 
finished hers. But no sooner had she told her dream, than Adam, 
straining her to his bosom, exclaimed— 

“There is no mystery here, my Eve ; If Happiness on earth be 
indeed the child of Honor and Love, it must be in Matrimony alone ! 
What else now left us on earth, can lay claim to the precious boon? 
approved by Heaven, and cherished by man, in the holy bands of 
Matrimony it must consist ; and if this be all, we need seek no further ; 
it is ours!” 

They then knelt in prayer, and returned thanks to Heaven, that 
though the garden of Eden was a wild, and the nymph Happiness no 
longer an angel at their side, yet that her spirit was still present in 
every bosom, where the heart is linked to Honor and Love, by the 
sacred ties of Matrimony. 








THE POET’S LIFE. 
BY J. SWETT. 


It is not true the lives There is a power that can disarm 
Alone in fanciful ideal, The ee a of brass and stone. 

That love of poetry ever gives 
Distaste for plain, existing read. Who breathes in song the burning thought, 
Which quickens life in human mind, ~ 

A nobler deed of power hath wrought 
Than he who lords it o’er mankind. 


It is not true the poet’s heart 

Where gush the deepest springs of life, 
Hath feebler power to act its part 

In daily scenes of toil and strife. There is an inner life in man, 

Too oft in slavish bondage east, 
A life which passion holds in ban, 

With iron fetters, strong and fast. 


It is not true the poet’s sky 
Is clouded by the mist of dreams, 
That truthful nature to his eye, 
Less beautiful and simple seems, Who wakes the soul with spirit power, 
To break the fetters of the slave— 
Not in the strong and brawny arm + Holds over life a mightier power 
Controlling might exists alone,— Than strength of muscle ever gave. 
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THE HALLS OF THE PAST. 


By *#*#*#2### 


He sat in the twilight, gazing into the fire. The flames flickered 
and lighted up his thoughtful and quiet face, and shone upon the tears 
which stole down his cheeks. The dear old man. He was sad and 
dreary ; he felt that he was alone amidst a new generation ; he felt 
that all the friends of his youth and manhood had passed away. The 
stars, serene and holy, looked down upon him, and he thought how long 
he had watched them in their quiet beauty alone. Sitting upon the 
shore of Time, hearing the swell of the mighty ocean, and seeing so 
many he loved depart across its waters, he felt almost as if he had 
been forgotten here. As sorrowful these thoughts came to him, he 
raised his eyes, and betwixt his tears he saw the tender-eyed Memory 
standing by his side. Lovingly she led him with her to the ivy-grown, 
mouldering Halls of the Past. How sad they seemed to him at first ! 
How the long, sweeping arches echoed at the tread of his feet! How 
many visions and phantoms of long ago seemed to flit before his eyes ! 
But it grew brighter soon, and the warm sunlight dispelled the illusions, 
and Memory pointed out to him, hanging on the wall, the life-pictures, 
which were to him the most precious possessions of his old age. How 
bright were the colors! how the figures stood out from the canvas ! 

See now, nestled among the hills, the simple cottage, overlooking 
scenes so dear to him. He was standing by the door ; younger brothers 
and sisters played or wept around him, and his mother tearfully im- 
printed a kiss upon his forehead, for she well understood the dangers 
and hardships of the great world, for which he was leaving her. The 
first rosy glow of the spring morning lighted up the well-remembered 
hills and the valley, looked at its own beauty in the lake at his feet and 
shone upon the head of the yourg boy, as, full of promise and of joy, 
he left the scenes of his childhood to begin his battle of life. ‘“‘ Mother, 
sweet mother,” the old man murmured, “ you too are waiting for me 
there.” 

Before the next picture, the old man stood entranced. The sun had 
risen higher now and shone beautifully and clearly through the leaves 
of the oak grove. Countless water lilies, children of the sunshine and 
the wave, rested queen-like near the shore, or hid their pink-white 
blossoms under their graceful leaves. Down the wood walked a youth 
and maiden, engaged in earnest conversation. They spoke of what life 
should be, and how love should lead them on, and smooth away life’s 
trials, and transform the two into the image of the Perfect One. Nor 
should their love be confined to themselves alone, but widen to all 
around them, gladdening and brightening the hearts of others less 
happy than themselves. She spoke confidingly, for she knew that his 
heart was with her and that his manly strength would lead her on, 
when perhaps her heart would fail ; and as he folded her to his bosom, 
he thanked the dear God who had granted him so much of happiness ; 
—he, who felt so unworthy of it ;—and the sunlight danced among the 
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leaves and fluttered and slid down upon her golden hair, and in her 
eyes the deep blue heavens lay reflected, and the flowers rang their 
bells and lent an added fragrance to the air, and all nature seemed to 
be changed and glorified. ‘O Memory!” the old man cried, “ thrice 
blessed Memory! Let me gaze forever upon her, as she walked home- 
ward through the oak-grove.” 

How sad the face of Memory grew, as she pointed to the next scene, 
and drew aside the folds of the dark curtain, which hung before it. 
Noon, hot, scorching noon ;—all freshness and life seemed to have 
vanished from the air, and only the dull, hot sun poured down his rays 
upon the earth, where not a leaf was seen, not a flower, not a sign of 
life. And did this hard, uncompromising face belong to the boy so full 
of promise,—to the youth so full of generous hopes, and was thes the 
end of it all? 

The old man gazed with streaming eyes. He remembered how, as 
wealth increased, his soul had seemed to die within him; he remem- 
bered how he had placed the Eternal Right lower than his own self- 
interest ;—he saw the misery of the widow whom his avarice had left 
without a home ;—he saw the stern, sad face of the man whose first 
trifling offense had passed unforgiven by him,—whom he had so cruelly 
wronged. He sank upon his knees before the dark picture, and hid 
his face in his hands with grief. ‘Blot out, O cruel Memory,” he 
sobbed, “‘ blot out this sad, sad picture from the walls !” 

Then Memory took him by the hand, and smiling, led him onward. 
He wiped away his tears as he gazed once more on that sunny, cheer- 
ful room. Yes, he was changed. Friends and fortune and beloved 
child had all been swept away from him, and an altered man he had 
risen from his bed of sickness. The warm glow of the autumn sun 
came in at his window betwixt the leaves of the flowering acacias, and 
filled the little chamber with fragrant light. Beside him, holding his 
hand, was his wife, grown older now, but wearing the same sweet, 
thoughtful look of her girlhood. The sad and subdued look which she 
had worn of late, had vanished. They spoke, as in their youth, of 
life’s deep meaning ; they spoke from their own experience of its cares, 
its fierce temptations and its joys. With bitterest tears of repentance, 
he had passed through the Valley of Humiliation, and had come at 
length to the golden Land of Peace. Mourning over the wasted years 
of his earlier manhood, he had resolved to make all the reparation in 
his power to wash away his guilt. 

He had thanked God that his life was spared, that he might make 
atonement ; and if in his face was no longer the rash confidence of his 
youth, you could trace there a deeper, holier resolve. Thinking on 
these things, he turned to his wife, who opened the book which lay on 
her lap and read these words to him—words which he had never for- 
gotten :—‘‘ Carry back with you into life this holy earnestness ; for 
earnestness is what makes life eternity.” ‘ Yes, thou blessed wife,” 
the old man murmured, ‘‘ thon wert ever the angel at my side!” One 
could see by the next picture that he had kept his resolve. 

The sun had nearly sunk below the horizon, and the shadows were 
deepening. A few faint stars glimmered in the blue firmament, as 
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through the snows of the cold winter twilight, the old man walked 
homeward as from the dwellings of the poor. He was alone now. 
She, who had been the idol of his youth, the darling of his manhood, 
had now, alas! become the most blessed memory of his age. Little 
children offered to the kind old man pet flowers, they had reared with 
so much care, and father and mother turned to bid a kindly, good 
evening to him, whose presence had always been a benediction to them. 
Was any generous, humane scheme to be set on foot, men knew to 
whom to go for assistance and advice. His was the heart and the 
hand always ready to enter into the joys and to relieve the sorrows of 
others. Nobly had he atoned for the sins of his manhood. 

This was the last scene that Memory showed to him. He had come 
to the end of the corridor, and lovely in the roseate glow of the set- 
ting sun, stood the clear-browed figure of Hope. ‘O Hope,” the 
old man cried, “‘ beloved sister of the sweet, yet sad Memory, do not 
leave me again; be with me to the last.” And smilingly the clear- 
browed Hope pointed to the skies. The old man’s heart beat more 
quickly as he looked upon the beloved faces of those who had gone 
before him. Friends of his youth—friends of his maniuood—mother, 
sister and beloved child—but before them all, in the radiance of her 
early youth, only grown more celestially fair, walked his wife. Through 
long vistas of oak trees, surrounded by starry hosts, with loving, out- 
stretched arms she advanced to meet him. He sprang up—his old age 
had passed from him ;—he was again the generous, noble youth ; and 
the stars and the angels sang for joy as they witnessed the meeting of 
souls so dear to one another, of joy so pure and so intense. 

Yes, the old man was dead. Watched over by the tranquil stars, 
he sat there alone, with a smile of heavenly joy lighting up his coun- 
tenance. They grieved to think they should no more hear his kindly 
voice, and mourned that he should have passed away alone; but they 
saw not the scenes he had passed through, nor the heavenly vision 
that had been with him at the last. 








THE MIST OF THE MORNING. 
BY JUSTINA. 


On! fair is the mist when it rises to view, 

O’er the lake in whose bosom its loveliness grew; 

How softly it lingers as though loth to leave 

The cool wave for bright Sol, who perchance may deceive. 
But his beams still keep luring it upward and on— 

Till far from its calm home the mist-wreath has gone. 

It floats with the bright clouds of Heaven awhile, 

Till they gather with dark frowns, to hide the sun’s smile; 
Then dissolved into tears it again seeks the earth 

And sinks in the loved lake, where first it had birth. 


Oh! there are some finely strung spirits of truth,— 

Warm and bright as the sun, are the hopes of their youth; 
But too gentle and pure for the smeodiente of strife, 

They fade like the mist in the morning of life; 

Sick-hearted they turn from its turmoil to weep— 

In the home of their childhood they lay them to sleep— 

Till the light of the last morn shall ope the closed eye 

To the unclouded glory of God in the sky— 

Till the sound of the last trump shall wake the hushed heart, 
To dwell in that glory never more to depart. 
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FACTS—NOT FICTION. 
A TALE OF THE SOUTH-WEST. 


BY MRS. 8. A. DOWNER. 


Tr was one of the most oppressive mornings I had ever experienced, 
with that peculiar, muggy and unwholsome state of the atmosphere, 
that, had it been a few months later in the season, would have given 
rise to the expression, “real yellow fever weather.” For a couple of 
hours it had rained, as it only can rain in New Orleans, in perfect tor- 
rents, flooding the streets, and rendering the crossings impassable 
while it lasted, or sinking a few inches, to be returned in vapor from 
the reeking pavements, as the sultry rays of the sun again broke forth 
with redoubled heat. The very air, as it entered through the glass 
doors, opening on the balcony, seemed laden with “ Yellow Jack” 
and cholera. Lounging upon a sofa, too languid for any exertion— 
even to wave a fan required an effort—I began to count up the many 
months that must elapse, ere we could reasonably expect cool weather. 
This was early in April, and I quite shrank from the long rage of 
Summer, while the bare thought of mosquitos made me more nervous. 
I ran over in my mind the advantages and disadvantages of the various 
watering places that open on the Gulf of Mexico, and finally concluded 
that home was the best place after all ;—decidedly the most com- 
fortable place, if—one could only obtain a little fresh air. This was 
not to be expected, and I soon fell into a reverie, the subject of which 
was cooling streams, shaded by forest trees, and fanned by refreshing 
zephyrs ; or, of deep caverns by some lonely sea-side, where shelter 
from a tropical sun might at least be obtained. I had reached this 
point, and was profoundly sighing, “ O for one breath of northern air! ” 
when a young servant, who had been sent to the post-office, returned 
with letters, which he placed on the sofa-table beside me. 

“A glass of water, Sam,” and I took up the letters. 

They were from, beloved friends. The first was dated from Missis- 
sippi, and contained a cordial invitation for me to spend the Summer 
at the rural home of the writer. It was filled with glowing accounts 
of flowers then in bloom, of fruit just ripening,—to be followed by 
successive varieties,—and of the whole-soul welcome that awaited me 
if I would come. This was very gratifying. A sip of iced-water, 
and I opened another. The second was from Louisiana, on the oppo- 
site side of the river, and bore not only an invitation, but almost a 
command, to ‘ pack up” and make them a visit. Ft said: “ We are 
all here at the upper plantation, where we shall remain until May, 
when we leave for the north. In the meantime, do come up; every- 
thing is looking so green and beautiful. The change will do you good 
and I have a great secret to impart. Of course it is quite useless to 
ask your good mari to accompany you, but I know he will not object to 
your coming without him. I shall therefore expect you on the next 
trip of the Magnolia, and will send the carriage to meet you at the 
landing.” 
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“The very thing!” I exclaimed, “ and it will be killing two birds 
with one stone!” Our ‘mari’ did not object ; aw contraire, a super- 
ficial observer might have been led to suppose, from the alacrity with 
which any little deficiency pertaining to the toilet was obtained, and 
the solicitude exhibited in providing for all possible wants, that it was 
to be a mutual holiday—a trial of freedom extremely gratifying to at 
least one of the parties, but when the Saturday morning came, and I 
took possession of my commodious state-room, one had only to look in his 
honest face, as he placed me under the care of that prince of captains, 
the popular commander of the Magnolia, and read the expression of 
deep love, that welled up from a loyal heart, and filled his eyes to over- 
flowing, to be satisfied that the advantage to be gained by another, 
was the sole consideration. 

I had traveled so often with Captain T., and on that very boat, that 
it was with quite a home feeling, I seated myself at the door of my 
state-room, and glanced at the scenery as we passed up the coast. 
The river was high—almost even with the banks—affording a fine 
view of the rich sugar and cotton plantations, that stretched far back 
to the swamps, whose cypress trees, draperied with funereal moss, 
offered a strong contrast to the gay flower-gardens, beautiful shrub- 
bery and the evergreen trees which surround the planter’s mansion. 
These are spacious square buildings with rectangular roofs and a 
veranda partly enclosed with lattice-work, over which climbing plants 
cluster, to the exclusion of the sun. Hedges of rose and hawthorn, 
with groves of orange and lemon trees, spread on every side, extend- 
ing almost to the levee’s edge ; while noble live-oaks with myrtle and 
China trees hide, with their thick foliage, the walks and arbors that 
environ these quiet abodes. It is pretty, but monotonous. Higher 
up fewer signs of cultivation appear, and after passing Bayou Sara, 
long intervals elapse before there are any signs of culture or settle- 
ment. The second day offered so little of interest, that it afforded 
sufficient time for my womanly curiosity to exercise itself in conjectur- 
ing the secret I was to learn. 

That it was to be a wedding, I felt almost certain ; but whose could 
it be? My friend was a widow—a widow for the second time, and of 
two years’ standing—but no! it could not be her wedding. Widows 
do sometimes marry the third, or even the fourth time, but not she! 
it would have been almost sacrilege to doubt her constancy. There 
was a daughter, and a lovely girl she was; it must beshe. To be sure, 
she had just left school, but what of that? it was not uncommon for 
school girls to marry, or for girls to marry and to go to school after- 
ward. When I had got thus far, I ran over in my mind all the eligible 
matches my fancy could suggest, but not being able to settle it to my 
satisfaction, gave it up. Two days and a night brought us to the 
mouth of Lake St. Pierre, where I was landed and placed in the car- 
riage by our ever courteous captain, after seeing my trunk well secured 
behind, and the troublesome bandbox on the vacant seat in front. 

We rolled along the banks of the beautiful silver lake, just as the 
declining sun was sinking behind the thick hammocks of live oak on 
the opposite shore, where reposed large flocks of sheep, protected and 
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kept together by a shepherd dog. The air was redolent with fragrance 
from the fresh opening blossoms of spring. A gentle breeze raised 
light curling ripples on the face of the stream, that sparkled and 
glowed with the rays of the setting sun. In its bosom vast shoals of 
mullet, with innumerable other fishes, rejoiced in their spring-day life 
secure from hook or net. Thirty years ago this was the favorite hunt- 
ing ground of the Choctaw, and where is he now? West of the great 
Father of Waters he may find forests as deep, with lakes as clear ; 
as warm a sun, as bright a sky ; but will he ever again find a turf so 
green, or a spot so dear, as this on which his infant feet first trode? 
But we have no time to bestow on the red man or his wrongs, for an 
hour’s drive through this beautiful region brings us to China Grove, 
the residence of my friends. It had become quite dark, but friendly 
voices greeted me on the portico, and loving hands drew me to the 
back dining-room, where the tea-table was spread, over which, bright 
lights gleamed, and where, conspicuous above all, stood a huge dish of 
strawberries, the first of the season. 

And now, dear reader, to the inmates ; for it is too dark and shady 
outside to attempt any description either of the house itself, or its 
surroundings. And first, let me introduce you to the mother of the 
family, and the mistress of this large plantation. Mrs. Morris is a 
lady of about forty-six years of age. She is tall and well made, of 
full proportions, with rather a dignified air, at the same time both 
graceful and gracious. Her complexion is rosy, her eyes are dark, her 
hair is nearly black, and so inclined to curl, it is with difficulty she can 
keep it smooth, parted over a rather low brow. She has a charming 
expression ; her face beams with benevolence and affection, smiling on 
all around, and seeming as if it were her sole desire to make every one 
as good and happy as herself. She is dressed in mourning, for the 
recent loss of her oldest son, and this accounts for the impression of 
a chastened sorrow that her countenance wears when in repose. Em- 
ma, the only daughter, is sixteen, but looks to be a year older. She 
is quite as tall as her mother, with a slender and elegant figure, and 
finely chiseled features. Her delicate complexion is relieved by large, 
dark eyes, full of sensibility. She has a profusion of glossy hair of 
almost purple blackness—a rare tinge—and her cheek resembles more 
the leaf of the magnolia blossom, than the rose. She is very beauti- 
ful, her smile peculiarly so; with a quiet grace, gentle and self-pos- 
sessed, but rather wanting in animation. Of the four boys, this could 
not be said ; they were sprightly and good tempered, with much refine- 
ment of manner. Wallace, the oldest, was all animation and wide 
awake to all that was going on, from the heaviest business of fhe 
plantation, down to the braids of his sister’s hair, which it was his 
especial delight to see dressed by the skillful hands of her maid. He 
was an ardent admirer of beauty, not so much of the beautiful, as of 
beauty ; and “‘ Now Clarise, fasten a white rose here,” or, “ Bring that 
band a little lower on the temple,” could be heard in passing her dress- 
ing-room, where Wallace, standing in the doorway admiringly contem- 
plated his beloved sister, who, book in hand, sate quite indifferent 
about the matter. Who blames the love of beauty—the admiration 
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for grace of manner? Not we. The only mistake is to suppose that 
this beauty is a thing of form and coloring, merely. But we forget 
the tea-table, with its steaming black tea, delicious white biscuit, and 
well-buttered waffles, with the ripe strawberries, “smothered in cream,” 
which Emma dispensed with a bountiful hand. Tea over, we with- 
drew to the well-lighted and elegantly furnished parlor, where began 
such a flood of questionings and answers, concerning mutual friends in 
the city and out of it, that the evening had nearly passed, before I 
could turn my attention to two other visitors I found there when I 
arrived. 

The first was a niece of Mrs. Morris, from O., a young lady the 
same age as Emma, but how unlike! Catherine R., or “‘ Cousin Kate,” 
as the family called her, was a lively, airy creature, light and bounding 
as a fawn, with a wild, fanciful beauty in her bright, blue eyes, and 
in the play of her pretty features. Her riant mouth was a perfect 
Cupid’s bow, and her sole occupation on this evening seemed to be 
that of making others laugh, whether they would or not. The other 
was a Mr. Selvyn of Washington, late from the Island of Cuba. 

The son, Mrs. Morris had so recently lost, was the only child by her 
first marriage. During his stay at college in a northern State, were 
sown the seeds of a disease that developed itself with alarming rapid- 
ity, soon after his return to his southern home. After months of alter- 
nate hope and despair, he was ordered to make trial of the milder 
climate of Cuba. Mrs. Morris accompanied him, taking Emma with 
her from her boarding school in New Orleans. While on the Island 
they became acquainted with an American family of great respecta- 
bility. The acquaintance was productive of mutual pleasure, the 
young people became almost inseparable, and the intimacy soon ripened 
into the warmest friendship. When Mrs. Morris was obliged to return 
home, Edward seemed to be improving. He was received into the 
family of Mr. Selvyn as a son and brother, for which their gratitude 
was only equaled by their hopes. Those hopes were soon to be des- 
troyed. A few weeks brought word of his sudden demise, and they 
were but now recovering from the blow. This much I had known 
before, as also of the kindness extended to the poor invalid, who 
breathed his last under their hospitable roof. The present Mr. Selvyn 
who had passed many years in Europe, was the son of the friend in 
whose house Edward had died. He appeared to be about thirty-three 
years old and of middling hight, with a remarkably fine head. His 
black hair was soft and curling; his eyes, of deep blue, were full of 
feeling ; his teeth like ivory. His countenance bore the stamp of 
intellect and mildness, his deportment was exceedingly refined and 
gentle, his manners were highly polished; while his conversation, 
replete with information, proved, that during the years spent by him 
abroad, he had been all eye, all ear, and all grasp. But not in one 
evening, reader, did I discover. this; his attainments were not more 
conspicuous than his modesty. 

“Ts he le futur?” was my whispered inquiry of Emma, when I took 
leave for the night. She blushed “ celestial, rosy, red,” but made no 
attempt to reply. 
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Mrs. Morris accompanied me to my cool, airy chamber, where the 
neatly matted floor, windows draperied with thin, white muslin, and a 
snow-white bed, gave promise of luxurious rest, exceedingly grateful 
after the fatigues of travel. She carefully closed the door. 

“You need not tell me,” I exclaimed, “I have found it all out 
myself; and when is it to take place?” 

“Tn two weeks ; when we leave for Louisville.” 

“In two weeks!” I repeated ; ‘why, you scarcely know him.” 

“That is true,” she replied; “yet not exactly so, either. We are 
sometimes placed in such circumstances that the conventional rules of 
life are disregarded, and we become acquainted in less time than a 
fashionable code requires; circumstances that bind us in friendship 
forever with those who but an honr before were entire strangers.” 

I assented. ‘Mr. Selvyn had impressed me favorably, and if they 
were satisfied I had no reason to demur.” 

My exclamation, which seemed to imply a sense of unbecoming 
haste in the arrangement, appeared to have dissatisfied her, as with a 
certain stateliness of manner she proceeded. 

“The engagement took place before we left Cuba, with the express 
understanding that a year or two should expire before their marriage. 
Hiad my son lived, we should have adhered to this determination ; but 
.”’ She applied her handkerchief to her eyes as she turned away 
for a moment. Recovering herself, she continued: ‘“ Mr. Selvyn 
pleads so strongly for an immediate marriage that I cannot resist. 
You are aware how perfectly unexceptionable the match is, in point of 
family, education and fortune. The latter consideration is of little 
moment. Emma’s portion is large ; more than enough; and Mr. Sel- 
vyn promised never to take her from me ; so that instead of losing a 
daughter I shall gain a son. His moral character is of course bey ond 
suspicion. Indeed, were I to look the world over, I could not find one 
with whom I should be better pleased.” 

There was nothing more to be said ; yet, as I lay awake in my com- 
fortable bed, I could not but contrast their ages, and surmise how so 
superior a man as Mr. Selvyn, with his cultivated tastes, could calmly 
contemplate the plodding and oftentimes revolting features of planta- 
tion life; or how confine himself to the limited circle that would sur- 
round him in their princely residence at O. My cogitations did not 
prevent me from enjoying a night of delicious sleep, from which I was 
awakened as the day broke by strains of melodious music. I opened 
a window, and there, on the topmost branch of a magnificent crape- 
myrtle, stood a moc king-bird caroling forth his song ‘of love to the 
ears of his happy, listening mate. 

I was soon dressed and on the gallery. A mist from the lake still 
hung over the grounds that were laid out in elegant walks and flower- 
beds, with hedges of rose and althea. A long avenue, planted on 
each side with trees, whose interlacing branches formed into a perfect 
areade, led down into the garden, whence Jerry, the old gardener, at 
that moment issued, bearing a bouquet of mammoth size, composed of 
every variety of tea rose, which grows here in the greatest magnifi- 
cence. 
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“ How d’e, uncle Jerry?” and I extended my hand. 

“How d’e, missis? I’s right glad to see you;” and the faithful 
fellow shook the hand warmly, in which he placed the bouquet. 

“Ts this for me? It is really superb!” 

“Yes, missis. I knows how fond you is of flowers; sorry we’ve 
no figs ripe yet ; but you’ll stay till there is?” 

“T shall stay two weeks, uncle Jerry.” 

“Two weeks! © O, missis, you must stay all summer.” 

Old family servants feel as much bound as their owners to pay every 
polite attention to their master’s guests ; and the greeting from them 
is frequently fully as cordial ; while such is southern hospitality, that 
were one to remain a whole year with a family, it is not improbable 
that when the time for departure arrived, the remark would be, “ Just 
stay one year longer, or even six months, and they would not say one 
word; but to go now !”. To speed the parting guest is alto- 
gether unknown, or unpracticed, in this part of the country, the 
“welcome” extending indefinitely ; but this, par parenthése. 

I looked, and lingered long in the sylvan scene, now on the side 
gallery, and then on the front, where the sun was rolling the mist from 
the crystal lake, whose bright waves danced and sparkled, breaking 
into a thousand brilliant hues, as the water rippled and rose. I was 
soon joined by Emma, looking lovely as early morning, who greeted 
me with a kiss as she bade me a lively “ Bon jour.” I inquired after 
the health of Mr. Selvyn. She smiled, and soon after spoke of her 
approaching marriage, but with a tranquility of manner that was 
quite alarming 

“Do you love him, Emma?” 

“T admire him greatly, and suppose I shall love him; but I am so 
very young that I scarcely yet know either life or myself. Besides,” 
she continued, after a pause, “my education is still incomplete. I lost 
so much time from school during the long illness of my father, and 
since then of my brother, that I am very deficient, and feel how unsuit- 
able a companion I shall be for a man like Mr. Selvyn.” 

The bell rang for breakfast. Emma seated herself near her mother, 
whom she aided in the most graceful manner during the simple repast, 
quite regardless of herself and attentive only to the wants of others. 
The time lost from books she had employed in assisting her mother in 
the discharge of the multifarious duties imposed upon a planter’s wife, 
or in attendance in the sick-room, ministering to the wants of the suf- 
ferer ; bearing with the weakness, or soothing the temper, disease had 
rendered querulous. While thus engaged, what she had lost in ele- 
mentary knowledge she had gained in all the womanly attributes that 
adorn and sweeten home, and in those truly feminine attractions that 
should be the end of knowledge. Mr. Selvyn proposed that on their 
return in autumn she should commence a course of reading and resume 
some studies under his supervision. A glad assent to this had been 
given. 

The two weeks which intervened between my arrival and the wed- 
ding day were very busy, indeed. There were so many finishing 
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touches to be given to the wardrobes of each, so many directions con- 
cerning the business of the plantation, and so much to do and attend 
to in various ways, that.it kept Mrs. Morris as busy asa bee. Kate 
and I lent a helping hand, as Emma was completely monopolized 
by Mr. Selvyn. I think I never saw a lover more delicate in his 
attentions. He was but little demonstrative, yet he listened to her 
lightest word, or with an eye beaming with affection, he watched her 
every movement. 

“There is something about Mr. Selvyn that I do not like,” remarked 
Kate, one morning, as she and I retired to the piazza, having felt our- 
selves somewhat de trop in the parlor. ‘ Why can’t he go out some- 
times, and not remain there looking at Emma as though she were the 
only being in existence? ” 

“Why Kate! I consider him every way comme il faut ; but he is in 
love; and you would not wish a lover to have eyes or ears for any 
other than his mistress ? ” 

Her lips curled. 

“Take care, Miss Kate! if ever your day comes, you will make a 
most exacting tyrant.” 

“Try me!” she retorted, with an arch smile, her countenance 
instantly recovering its good-humored expression. But really, Mr. 
Selvyn seems to possess very little energy; and there is a want of 
frankness about him that doesn’t please me. Why don’t he visit some 
of the gentlemen who have invited him? instead of which, he sits and 
watches Emma, as if he were jealous of her.” 

“ How he watches us all, dear Kate, as if he feared we should talk 
treason to her ;—but see! here are the horses, and yonder comes Mr. 
Laguerre ; have you forgotten that we are engaged to ride with him, 
this morning? Let us go.” 

The wedding took place; and never was there a more beautiful 
bride. Brides are always beautiful, or should be, but in this instance 
we concede nothing to the character. Her dress was of India muslin, 
with deep flounces of costly lace. A diamond pin, of great value, 
fastened the berthe in front, and this, with the bridal wreath and a 
bouquet of rose-buds she held in her hand, was the only ornament she 
wore. As she entered, leaning on the arm of Mr. Selvyn, she turned 
a little pale, and then a little flushed, and at last had just the right 
quantity of bright, beautiful color. The relations and friends for miles 
around graced the wedding with their presence, each declaring that a 
handsomer couple had never been seen. Emma’s self-possession was 
really remarkable, as she gracefully received their congratulations ; 
and when the excitement had a little subsided, she stepped out on 
the gallery to the assembled negroes, each dressed in holiday array, 
(with a full holiday before them;) that they might behold her in her 
bridal attire. They were loud in their expressions of rapture, the more 
so, as Mr. Selvyn showered silver tokens with a liberal hand. Aunt 
Betsey, the cook, pronounced him a “ ra-al gentleman ;” to which her 
listeners responded, with the exception of the old nurse, who had had 
the care of each child from the moment of its birth. Mammy, alone, 
of all the sable crowd, seemed dissatisfied ; as with a portentous shake 
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of the head she declared, that “ She didn’t like such short courtships 
no how.” 

“Why Lor’, Mammy, any one can see he’s a gentleman.” 

“ He oughter be a gentleman. Why not? and he oughter be a 
mighty good gentleman, too, to deserve Miss Emma.” 

A round of dinners was given to the bride, when the party sepa- 
rated. Kate returned home, I, to visit other friends, while the family 
pursued their route to the north. After placing the boys at school, 
Mrs. Morris, with Mr. Selvyn and Emma, visited every place of note, 
or fashionable resort. I received frequent letters from them, as also 
from other friends, at the same time sojourning at Newport and Sara- 
toga. Emma’s beauty and grace were the themes of general comment 
and admiration. She was indeed resplendently lovely. Renewed 
health gave a brighter glow to her cheek, while the diverse and gay 
scenes, in which they mingled, imparted to her spirits the animation 
they had heretofore required. They returned home in Autumn, and 
it was with a proud satisfaction, that Mr. Selvyn was presented to their 
old neighbors and friends at O. 

How delightful they felt home to be, after the bustle and excite- 
ment of fashionable travel. Emma and Mr. Selvyn were now for the 
first time to enter upon the realities of married life, and their path 
seemed strewn with flowers. His unbounded devotion had awakened 
in the breast of Emma a profound and passionate sentiment of affec- 
tion. She loved with all the depth of her nature, oftentimes trembling 
at the completeness of her bliss. 

From her earliest infancy she had breathed only an atmosphere of 
kindness, while every luxury or wish that love could supply had been 
hers. Her being harmonized with the affluence that surrounded her, 
freed from the temptations that follow wealth, as others of a different 
nature attend want and misery. There are some rich, genial natures, 
which prosperity seems only to ripen and perfect, where gratitude leads 
to devotion and good works, freely imparting what has been so bounti- 
fully bestowed ; and such a nature was Emma’s. <A sense of her own 
happiness made her considerate of the happiness of others ; and often 
she asked herself the question, why it was that she should be so much 
more favored, than thousands equally deserving? Her inward con- 
sciousness was aroused, her perceptions of the high purposes of life 
were becoming clear. Wealth, with the advantages of leisure, opened 
before her a walk of more active beneficence for the future. She 
might not accomplish much, but that little she would undertake; and 
as she made this resolve, her bosom swelled with an emotion of inde- 
scribable joy and pleasure. 

She had been standing on a balcony that overlooked an extensive lawn, 
covered with turf, smooth and green as velvet and dotted with magnifi- 
cent trees that quite embowered the noble mansion. In front, in the mid- 
dle of a flower-bed, a fountain threw high its silvery spray, which drop- 
ped into a marble basin, that was surrounded by fragrant flowers. Mar- 
ble vases containing choice plants were ranged around, while Cape 
jessamines and the lemon-scented verbena filled the air with bloom 
and fragrance, as the setting sun shed over all a halo of beauty and 
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splendor. As the last rays departed, Emma re-entered the parlor and 
seating herself at the piano, rattled a lively piece of music. She had 
a decided genius for music, partly inherited from her mother, who was 
an accomplished performer. Her touch was brilliant and firm, and as 
her fingers flew over the keys, her flute-like voice burst out into an airy 
bird-like strain, that resembled a gush of gladness. An hour or more 
passed, during which Mrs. Morris had joined her at the instrument, 
listening with intense delight, or mingling her own sweet voice with 
that of her happy child. As lights were brought into the drawing- 
room, Emma turned from the piano. 

“‘ What on earth can keep Mr. Selvyn so late?” 

“‘ He has come, I fancy ; there stands his horse.” 

Mrs. Morris had scarcely uttered this reply, when a stranger entered 
the open hall and inquired for Mrs. Selvyn. 

He followed the servant into the apartment, and with an awkward 
attempt at a bow, said he had private business with that lady. 

As soon as the waiter’s back was turned, he advanced to where she 
had risen and was standing in wondering amazement. He was of com- 
mon appearance, the keeper of a cabaret in town, with a manner repul- 
sively familiar, and in a sort of confidential tone, remarked, “ If this 
is Mrs. Selvyn, I think ma’am you had better send and have Mr. Sel- 
vyn brought home.” 

“ What do you mean?” 

“ No offense ma’am ; but Mr. Selvyn has been drinking a little too 
much, and I thought you would like to know it.” 

She recoiled a few steps, with an air of complete bewilderment. 

“There is some mistake, I am sure,” said Mrs. Morris, coming for- 
ward ; ‘ you are mistaken in the person.” 

“ No mistake, ma’am. Mr. Selvyn has been at my house the greater 
part of the afternoon. He had been drinking when he came, and I 
have taken the trouble to come over here and tell you out of pure 
kindness.” 

The “ kindness,” did not seem to be appreciated, as Mrs. Morris 
with some degree of hauteur in her tone, rejoined, “ It cannot be Mr. 
Albert Selvyn,”—laying a strong emphasis on the Christian name. 

“Tt is the son-in-law of the rich Mrs. Morris, any way. At least I 
was told so, or I should not have troubled myself about him,”—replied 
the man with a sullen air. 

“‘ Mr. Selvyn left home this morning to call on Mr. Larue, at Rich- 
mond ; he has returned, as I saw his horse a few moments since.” 

“Beg your pardon, ma’am. J rode that horse here. It was the 
horse that was first recognized ; and Mr. Selvyn is now at my house, 
unable to get home.” 

His words carried conviction, and it was with a faltering voice Mrs. 
Morris remarked as she turned away, that’ she would send a servant 
with a note. 

“Send a note! why, ma’am, he is dead-drunk !” 

With a deep groan, Emma sank heavily upon a sofa. She placed 
her hands before her eyes, as if to shut out some horrid vision. Drunk ! 
she had never in her life seen but one drunken man. It was when she was 
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a child, that a young servant rushed into the house, exclaiming, “O, — 
mas’! Mr. Jones is whipping Aunt Betsey, just for nothing. Please 
do come, mas’r, he is cutting her up so!” Childlike, she had flown 
at the first word of “ whipping Aunt Betsey,” to the kitchen, where 
the overseer, with a countenance inflamed with drink and now distorted 
by passion, was applying the lash to the cook, who for some misde- 
meanor committed among her pots and kettles, had turned his pet dog 
out of her domains, and to insure her sense of his intrusion, bestowed 
on him a hearty kick, as his master happened to pass. The writhings 
of his victim, the horrid imprecations he uttered, with his disgusting 
appearance, terrified the child nearly out of her senses. She clung to 
her father for protection, as he, with righteous indignation, discharged 
him on the spot. She could never recall this scene without a shudder; 
even the mention of his name, excited her abhorrence; and as the 
transaction rose to her mind’s eye in connection with Mr. Selvyn, she 
turned sick at heart, and fell back with a cry of anguish. 

A servant entered in answer to the bell. 

“‘ Harrison,” said Mrs. Morris, speaking in a hoarse voice, and artic- 
ulating with difficulty, “tell Billy to put Mr. Selvyn’s horse in the 
stable—to get up the carriage and accompany this man to his house in 
town, where Mr. Selvyn is ill,” she gasped out. 

As the door closed behind them she sat down by Emma, whom she 
encircled in her arms. ‘“ My child, my poor child! what consolation 
can I offer you?” Emma’s grief was speechless. She was too 
wretched even for tears, and she leant upon that faithful mother’s 
breast with the trust and helplessness of a little child. An hour, 
which appeared an eternity, passed in unutterable agony, when Mrs. 
Morris, as if suddenly recollecting herself, started up and vehemently 
rang the bell. 

The waiter appeared. 

“ Harrison, let the house be closed; and send all the servants to 
bed.” 

“ All, of them missis? I’m not sleepy, and you'll want Mammy 
sure ?” 

“ Not for the world!” 

Recalled to a sense of the strangeness of her manner, by the aston- 
ishment depicted in his countenance, she added, in a soft tone, ‘‘ Mammy 
is old, and must not be deprived of her rest; there is nothing very 
serious the matter, and Billy can attend to my wishes.” 

He bowed and withdrew. 

Nothing very serious! how the attempt at concealment lowered her 
in her own eyes! With clasped hands she walked rapidly to and fro 
in the brilliantly-lighted and elegantly-furnished apartment. She saw 
nothing of the splendor that surrounded her; but one object was 
before her-—the pallid face of her stricken child. How had this oc- 
curred? It was most strange and unaccountable. Mr. Selvyn, since 
their acquaintance, had been remarkable for his abstemiousness. Even 
claret wine, selected for its less stimulating properties, and used through- 
out the south as an accompaniment to the dinner-table, he had partaken 
of so sparingly as to draw from Emma the laughing remark that he 
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drank it as though he were afraid of it. It was altogether inexplicable, 
and how keep the occurrence from the knowledge of servants? But, 
after all, might it not be a mistake? It was not impossible. She 
clung to this hope with the strength of despair, but alas! the car- 
riage returned in the silence of night, freighted with its burden of 
fallen manhood. Her sensations were those of profound contempt, as 
she beheld him lifted from the carriage, and partly borne into the hall, 
where, reeling from one piece of furniture to another, he vainly endeay- 
ored to maintain an upright position. His look was maudlin, as half 
recognizing the silent figure before him, he hickuped out, “‘ Where am 
I? am I? 

“You are drunk, sir,” replied Mrs. Morris in a severe tone. “ Billy, 
take him to his room.” 

All the pride of her nature was aroused by the humiliating spectacle. 
Indignation, with a sense of betrayed trust, was the feeling that at 
first predominated. Then came softer thoughts ;—thoughts of what 
he had been, of all that she had expected of him, and for the first 
time, hot, scalding tears ran down her cheek, as she exclaimed, ‘‘ Oh, 
God! I would rather have seen him in his coffin!” No sleep visited 
the eyes of either mother or daughter that night, as weeping or locked 
in each others’ arms, they could only reiterate the question—was this 
indeed true? It was long before they could bring themselves to 
believe what had passed a reality, and then, what a fall was there! 
The blow was absolutely stunning, and sent Emma to a sick bed? It 
was late on the evening of the second day that Mr. Selvyn, pale and 
silent, made his appearance in the parlor. Neither reproaches nor 
explanations took place ; a reserve rested on the whole party ; yet he 
constantly followed his wife and mother with beseeching eyes, as he 
paid those little attentions heretofore so graceful, and which had lent 
to his manner so great a charm. As time wore on, he all at once 
became listless, depressed and uneasy. He seemed equally restless, as 
incapable of exertion, and his wonted pursuits were abandoned. Emma 
made no attempts to resume the studies this unfortunate occurrence 
had so rudely broken in upon. Her confidence had received too great 
a shock easily to recover. It was about a month after the above 
events, that all at once he was missing. After several days of 
fruitless inquiries, and when their alarm was at its hight, they learned 
by mere accident that on the day he left home, he was seen on board 
the steamer which on that day left for New Orleans. He had taken 
nothing with him, not even a change of clothing, and the motive for 
his journey was clouded in mystery. 

When Mr. Selvyn left home it was merely to go on board the cotton- 
boat as she lay at the landing, to see what was going forward. He 
had no particular business, other than to’ kill that time which now 
hung heavy on his hands. Among the passengers from Memphis was 
a young man he had formerly known at Washington, who was a grad- 
uate of the same law-school. This gentleman had been on a collecting 
tour throughout the south-west for houses in New York and Boston. 
Their acquaintance was joyfully renewed. They took a glass of wine 
together ; old times and old friends were talked over and discussed ; 
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then another glass of wine, and another ; until the last bell sounding 
with the cry of “ All on board,” he would have followed his friend to 
the end of the world, and did keep on with him to the city. 

They took rooms at the St. Charles Hotel, and during the few days 
Mr. Bevis remained, had a gay time of it. After his departure, Mr. 
Selvyn ordered a supply of wine, with other liquors, to hisroom. A 
dowceur secured the attendance of one of the waiters, who brought 
him his meals when desired, of which he sparingly partook, passing 
the time in drinking with a got worthy a disciple of Epicurus, now 
resigning himself to the arms of Morpheus, again to rush into those 
of Bacchus, whose votary for the time he had become. The supply 
exhausted, the empty bottles were sent away ; he was shaved and took 
a bath. Securing a passage he returned home after an absence of two 
weeks, very different in appearance from the elegant gentleman he had 
left it. His haggard looks and soiled linen did not escape the eye of 
the trim servant that admitted him, who hastened to announce his 
arrival to his mistress. Mrs. Morris and Emma felt that the time for 
silence was past. They schooled themselves to meet him, and together 
descended to the library. Emma, pale as marble and almost as cold, 
could only press that fond parent’s hand in silence, for her heart was 
crushed, and her spring-day hopes, like the seared and withered leaves 
of winter, lay quivering at her feet. 

Mr. Selvyn stood with his back to the door. As they entered he 
turned and attempted to take a hand of each. They were withdrawn. 
Tears of shame and penitence rained from his eyes as he threw himself 
at their feet. 

“Rise, sir!” commanded Mrs. Morris. Her voice trembled, but 
her manner was firm ; “rise up, Mr. Selvyn, and explain your conduct.” 
He attempted to speak, but his quivering lips gave forth no sound. 

“Oh! Mr. Selvyn, how could you so cruelly deceive us? You must 
have been addicted to such courses before we knew you. For I can- 
not suppose these derelictions the first, and have no reason to believe 
they will be the last. Your father, too, whom I respected so highly— 
I must speak plainly, Mr. Selvyn, in justice to my own :—your father, 
when he sanctioned the engagement, said you were all that the fond- 
est parent could desire. If my suspicions be correct, he must have 
known his words were false.” 

“Spare my father, Mrs. Morris; he spoke what he believed to be 
the truth.” 

“Then you acknowledge that you are guilty?” 

“ Yes No I have erred, greatly erred, Mrs. Morris, but am 
not wholly criminal ; for I have struggled against temptation. How, 
I have wrestled with the tempter, you can never know.” He shud- 
dered as he spoke—great drops of nerspiration stood upon his brow 
and his lips were white as death. 

“ But Mr. Selvyn, when you sought my daughter’s hand, you said 
nothing of this.” 

“To have done so would have been to destroy my hopes at once. 
Emma! Mrs. Morris! will you listen to me, while I go back to the 
time when I first left Cambridge and entered on my professional car 2er 
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in the City of Washington? Then it was that I became acquainted 
with some wild young men, attorneys like myself, who, obtaining few 
briefs, had only the more time to devote to pleasure. We became 
dissipated ; and though perhaps the least so of any, I occasioned pro- 
found grief to my family. I promised reformation, again to cause 
them the most poignant sorrow. During some years, this was my 
state, when an excess laid me on a bed of sickness. Reason was for a 
time entirely dethroned. On recovering, my physician—it was the 
last visit he paid me—addressed me in an impressive manner. His 
warning words still ring in my ear. They were :—‘ Young man, if 
you return to your old courses you are lost! Mark me—body and 
mind will both be destroyed. Ido not say this to alarm you un- 
necessarily. You possess a fine, nervous organization, that will not 
bear tampering with ; and your only safety is in the total renunciation 
of stimulating drinks. For you, there is no middle course. You 
must either forswear the indulgence at once and forever, or make up 
your mind one day to become the inmate of a lunatic asylum.’ I trem- 
bled while he spoke, and felt assured of the truth of what he said ; 
but how break through the meshes which custom had drawn around 
me? He also spoke to my father, who soon found an opportunity of 
sending me abroad under the auspices of an old friend of my uncle’s. 
This gentleman was of high character and great learning, and was 
besides, one of the best men I ever knew. He kindly consented, out 
of regard to my family, to be burdened with me, for I was a wretched 
burden even to myself. I will pass over months of misery, when the 
sight of a glass of liquor revived in me an appetite almost too difficult 
to control, and say nothing of the nervous depression into which I 
frequently sank, feeling that a fiend was ever at my elbow, urging the 
guilty cup and waiting to drag me down to unfathomable misery. 
Through the kind reasoning and tender forbearance of my invaluable 
friend, I at length recovered ; and when he left me in Germany, I had 
but one engrossing passion—that was, self-improvement. My early 
love for art revived, and my indulgent parents supplied the means for 
my long residence in Europe. Soon after I joined my family in Cuba, 
whether it was the enervating effect of climate, or the absence of con- 
genial employment I know not, but my old enemy returned, haunting 
me like a shadow. I was*fraid of myself. I seemed beset by a 
demon that was constantly urging an indulgence that was to be my 
destruction. This was my state, when returning home from an excur- 
sion in the interior, 1 was introduced to yourself and family. The 
first glance at Emma decided my destiny. I felt that she was the 
angel, through whose purity and strength .I should be enabled to tri- 
umph over the foe that had destroyed my peace. You blame me, Mrs. 
Morris, that I did not explain all this to you. I did intend one day, 
to unburden myself to my sweet wife——-perhaps when the image of 
a little child should plead to the mother’s heart for the weakness of its 
father. The events of the past two months have revived my despair 
—I was tempted and fell. Yet cast me not from you. Never again 
will you behold me in the condition, to which you were once the un- 
willing witness. Cast me not off without one more trial. I will absent 
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myself for any term you dictate, only suffer me to hope that a victory 
over myself will be a restoration to your favor and love. O, Emma! 
my hopes of Heaven depend on your decision. Will you forgive me? 
Will you trust me?” 

His face was bathed in tears as he made this candid confession, and 
plead with all the eloquence of deep passion. When was ever true 
eloquence without its influence? Not in this instance—they felt that 
he was sincere, and Mrs. Morris, placing her handkerchief to her eyes, 
turned away. Emma, whose gaze had never wandered, as she listened 
with suspended breath, cast on him the look of a pitying angel, and 
extended to him her hand. He received it reverently, covering it with 
kisses. 

“Will I forgive you?—will I trust you?—ah, Mr. Selvyn, will I 
not? Depend not on a frail mortal like yourself, but put your trust in 
God. Pray to Him for strength to overcome this great temptation, 
and He will help you. 

It was settled that Mr. Selvyn should pass the probation of a year, 
with his family. What good purpose this was to answer I could never 
rightly understand, but so it was. His letters reached them punctu- 
ally. They were filled with repentance for the past, determination for 
the future, with wretchedness at the separation from his wife, for whom 
he expressed so much love and admiration, in which no complaints 
were mingled, that they touched them nearly ; and before the expira- 
tion of the year, he was invited to return. 

He returned, looking both well and happy. There was now, no 
reserve between them, and manifesting a deep religious sentiment, he 
united himself to the church, to which Emma a few months previous 
had been admitted a member. Winter saw them again at the planta- 
tion, when Mr. Selvyn joined with heart and soul in all their plans for 
the improvement of their people. Never had he appeared to such 
advantage. His look was open and firm, his manner, assured and 
tranquil—and he became the light of their eyes to both Mrs. Morris 
and Emma. Christmas approached—a great time on plantations, 
where the Christmas holidays are religiously observed. Not always in 
a Christian-like manner, be it understood, but it is claimed by the 
negro, as his prescriptive right. } 

It was a lovely day. Mr. Selvyn was* unusually joyous, and after 
assisting in the distribution of Christmas gifts to the scores of negroes 
who came in to receive them, he declared his intention of making a 
few calls on some of the neighboring planters. ‘ Let me see,” he said, 
enumerating the list—‘“‘ there are and besides Mr. Baker. 
I saw him yesterday at your brother’s, Mrs. Morris, and he appeared 
to feel really hurt at my not having yet returned his civility. 

Mr. Baker lived with true southern hospitality. His house, his 
table, his servants, were all at the disposal of his friends, and never 
was he more pleased than when his house was well filled. Both Mr. 
and Mrs. Baker were rejoiced to see Mr. Selvyn. He was invited to 
remain and dine, which he declined doing. Being Christmas, he must 
join them in a glass of egg-nog. To this he politely responded that he 
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made no use of stimulants, but the refreshment was ordered. It 
looked a harmless thing enough, as it filled the huge china bowl, above 
the top of which towered a pyramid of froth, as white and light as 
the driven snow. 

“Tt is nothing more than custard, eggs and sugar, you know, with 
a slight dash of brandy,” and Mr. Baker filled two glasses, one for 
himself, the other for Mr. Selvyn. 

Again he would have declined, but Mrs. Baker, as she heaped on 
the top of each glass the proper amount of foam, declared that as she 
had made it herself, she should feel quite offended if he did not at 
least taste it. 

“T would not willingly offend a lady.” He bowed, smiled, and 
raised the fatal draught to his lips. 

What was it as he did so, that sent a thrill through his frame and 
almost checked the beatings of his heart? He pronounced it “ excel- 
lent,” complimented her upon her savoir faire, and finished the glass. 

Some other gentlemen coming in, he was induced before his depart- 
ure to take a second glass, and he returned home in a state of intoxi- 
cation. He was forgiven, and again he sinned. The shame of detec- 
tion over, he seemed to have given himself over to the demon of drink. 
And now the disease, for disease it was, broke out in full force, and he 
implored for stimulus. Neither prayers, nor entreaties, could deter 
him from yielding to the insane craving that consumed him—the desire 
was beyond control. The full amount of wine and liquors the house 
contained was consumed, without satisfying in the least degree his 
craving thirst. Fearing that nothing short of personal restraint, would 
prevent him from seeking the indulgence, wherever it could be found, 
in great grief and perplexity, Mrs. Morris sent for her brother, Judge 
C., and besought his advice. 

Judge C. was a man simply practical. He did not long deliberate. 
“Tf you wish to break him of the habit at once, send for a demijohn 
of brandy and let him drink his fill.” ‘“O, Liberty!” cried the un- 
fortunate Madam Roland, “how many crimes are committed in thy 
name!” May we not with equal justice exclaim, O, Ignorance! of 
how much crime art thou the unconscious parent! In the pride of 
superior wisdom we speak of the Dark Ages as times that are past and 
gone. Alas, for our discernment! There needs but a glance at the 
state of society at large to comprehend the amount of ignorance that 
still exists. Ignorance of the natural laws, of man’s inner self, of the 
best means for the advancement of fallen humanity, proves that in 
these days of boasted knowledge, ‘‘ Let there be light!” is a crown- 
ing glory as devoutly to be wished as when the’material world lay 
shrouded in impenetrable gloom. The brandy was sent for, a decanter 
placed before him, and though eagerly drained, afforded no satisfaction ; 
a constantly recurring impulse urging him to drink till a stupor as of 
death arrested his hand. All solid food was now rejected ; one insane 
cry constantly arose—“ Give me drink!” Pardon me, gentle reader, 
if I draw a veil over the scenes that now followed. The house was 
closed ; it was denied to visitors; and a gloom as of death hung over 
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all. <A suicide was being committed, without knowledge or power to 
avert the evil. And soon was it accomplished. In three weeks the 
gates were opened, and Mr. Selvyn, so capable of loving, so gentle 
and intelligent, so calculated in every way to adorn life, was placed in 
a drunkard’s grave, over which bitterer tears were shed than manifold 
afflictions had yet called forth. 

The above is a case of peculiar type, and is one to which many of 
my readers have doubtless seen a parallel. “I am not a Methusaleh,” 
yet I can call to mind nearly a dozen similar instances, where the treat- 
ment pursued partook of the same degree of enlightenment, with 
results equally disastrous. Shall I speak of one who belonged to a 
family of three brothers, each of them distinguished for high, if not 
the highest talent? Two of them now occupy stations than which 
none higher on earth need be coveted. He, the eldest and most gifted, 
for upwards of fifty years exercised his gifts for the benefit of others, 
receiving as the reward, the respect to which a good man is entitled. 
Falling into ill-health, he was advised by his physician to take brandy 
as atonic. He did so, and was benefitted. About this time he re- 
moved to the west to fill a station of public trust, carrying with him, 
if not the disease, the fatal habit the cure for that disease had en- 
gendered. Time passed on and he became the slave to a vice before 
which his fine mind sank, his character changed. Not all at once did 
he become a drunkard—no one becomes that despicable thing at once ; 
but by slow and sure degrees he fell, the wreck of his former self. For 
years his faithful wife resolutely endeavored to draw him from the 
brink of shame and despair. In vain. Heart-broken, she placed 
within his reach the means for his guilty indulgence, to try the effect. 
A terrible one, indeed! She sank to the grave without one gleam of 
hope for that husband’s future. He had fallen into a state of complete 
idiocy, with an unabated thirst for the fatal draught that had made 
him an object of deep commiseration to his friends and a burden upon 
two lovely and accomplished daughters. 

I called on you to reflect, dear reader, and you have done so. I see 
by the thoughtful brow, and saddened countenance, that you are think- 
ing of that wife and mother of many years’ standing, before whom a 
barrel of rum was placed by her husband—and he a physician !—with 
permission to help herself, which she did—out of the world; of that 
son just entering upon manhood, whose excesses had reduced him to a 
state of nervous exhaustion, for which he was allowanced a fearfal 
amount of stimulus as his daily portion, until death ended the indul- 
gence ; of one, a gray-haired sire was compelled to take from his family 
and place in a lunatic asylum ; who, just as confinement and judicious 
treatment were beginning to have a beneficial effect, was allowed by 
that fond, though weak parent, to be released from the wholesome 
restraint, and in consequence, before a month had passed, was picked 
up in a dying state from the sidewalk. Shall I goon? Ah, no! the 
picture is too true—the reality too fearful—and what is the remedy? 

We leave this question with others; let them look well to the 
answer. 
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THE MARINER. 


BY SAMUEL WEBB. 


Lo! in far distant lands, 

There the pale future stands 

Beckoning, with pallid hands, 
Earth’s sons and daughters: 

While, from a better sphere, 

Angels of hope appear 

And in sweet accents clear, 
Call o’er Time’s waters. 


Now on that ocean’s verge, 
Bathed by the glowing surge,— 
At that low call emerge 
Forms new created; 
Ope they the wondering eye 
On a strange earth and sky, 
Born to suffer, born to die, 
Mariners fated. 


From childhood’s sunny shore, 
Out on the waters hoar, 
Where Life’s wild billows roar 

In their strife madly,— 
Launch on the solemn main, 
Laden with Youth's bright train, 
To Time’s eternal strain, 

Life’s shallop, gladly: 


Freighted with hopes and fears— 

Sunny smiles and bitter tears, 

Down the long line of years 
Impatiently gazing; 

Praying the hours to lend 

Speed,—as the years descend 

On to their mournful end,— 
With young hopes blazing. 


Know ye the light that beams 

Bright, in thy childish dreams, 

That in thy praeping seems,— 
Outlies the living? 

This side that glittering goal, 

Death’s gloomy waters roll 

To the hope-cheated soul 
Oblivion giving. 


O, stay ye! think how dear 
Are the joys blooming here— 
Ah, youtb ne’er drops a tear 
O’er the years gliding! 
Pursuing to man’s estate, 
As if that round of fate 
Was but the golden gate 
To joys abiding. 


Spent like a summer beam— 
Spent like a feverish dream— 
Spent like a sain-wrought stream, 
Dried up in an hour: 
Gone while we watched its flight— 
Gone—but the rest is night 
Lit by the inverse light 
Of faded flowers. 


O! then, ye light of heart, 

Ere ye from youth depart, 

Pause—let the teardrop start— 
Farewell forever! 

Bend to the laboring oar— 

Look to the Heaven before ; 

Ye shall return no more— 
Never, oh never! 


Then let Life’s current stray 

On its appointed way, 

And for no future pray— 
Pray for the present; 





For if the present speeds, 

Laden with faithful deeds, 

Surely the future leads 
On to the pleasant. 


Look not to coming years— 

Call not on buried years— 

Why kindle smiles and tears 
O’er time not ours? 

Why to that goal, whose beams 

Light to the land of dreams, 

Urge ye the tide that seems 
Freighted with flowers! 


Ah! on Death’s dusky bed, 
Thus by the young heart led, 
Mark ye the countless dead 
Hope beguiled sleeping; 
While a wan, trembling band 
Stretch the entreating hand, 
Back to Youth’s faded land— 
O’er the past weeping. 


But tho’ they weep and mourn, 
From the long cherish’d torn,— 
O’er the dim billows borne 
Away they're going— 
Now, pale as Winter's frost— 
As the yehite sea-foam tost, 
o—" they—the living lost— 
Jnknown—unknowing. 


But o’er the sleeping, bend 
Hosts, that from Heaven descend, 
And, like a cherish’d friend, 

Call they the shrouded ; 
While, as Death’s surges roll, 
Loud shout the reseued soul 
As to the unseen goal, 

Mid scenes unclouded,— 


Upward it takes its flight, 
Thro’ the rent bars of night, 
Until in pure delight— 
Gifted in vision— 
Walks it the better land 
With a redeemed band 
Spirits blest, hand in hand, 
Thro’ fields elysian. 


Thus to that gloomy coast, 
Where reigns the kingly ghost,— 
vast, unnumbered host 
Mournfully goeth— 
And, upon every side, 
Rolls the unfathomed tide— 
From what it doth divide 
Man little knoweth: 


Then, that ye at | dread, 
As ye are onward le« 
Ta the reef of the dead, 
Breaking Time’s billow,— 
Yield not the faith of youth— 
Trust in the God of truth, 
And not a shade of ruth 
Shall cloud Death’s pillow: 


But the bright Cherubim 
Shall sing thy funeral hymn, 
Not ’neath earth’s arches dim— 
Dim and terrestrial ; 
But, turning every wire, 
Sounding each golden lyre, 
With the exalted choir,— 
In halls Celestial. 
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PACIFIC SOUVENIRS. 


BY J. N. APPLETON, LATE OF THE TEXAN NAVY. 


Notwitustanpine all that has been written, said and sung of those 
dream-lands of boyhood, the Islands of the Pacific, during the last 
century, and mauger the vivid pictures of Herman Melville, or the 
researches of Frederic Walpole, much, very much remains to be 
written, and there are yet to be found wide fields for the lover of 
enterprise and discovery among the coral rocks and fairy islets of 
Polynesia. 

Twenty years ago, young in hope and years, with the whole world 
wearing in my future as bright hues as the lovely lands in which I 
wandered, I spent some time in various islands of the great Archipel- 
ago, and am not without hopes that a plain recital of my adventures, 
such as they were, may possess some little interest to the readers of 
The Pioneer. Should it be found so, the following pages will be suc- 
ceeded monthly by others of a like nature, till my yarn shall be spun 
out. 

It was in the year 1835 or 86, (I have forgotten the precise date, ) 
I sailed from Honolulu in the hermaphrodite brig K , or, as 
she was better known amongst the foreign residents of the town, the 
Waverley, bound to the Piscador Islands, in search of Capt. Dorcett 
and a boat’s crew, who had been taken prisoners and detained by the 
natives of those islands a short time previous. The captain of the 
brig was a young man, named Cathcart—good-looking, with agreeable 
manners, a great admirer of the fair sex, and, like many other sea- 
faring men, too apt to act rather from impulse and feeling than from 
good sense and reason. Our mate (I think his name was Joseph, ) 
was a regular, down-east Yankee sailor—swore a little, drank a little, 
and chewed immensely ; a better seaman never trod a deck, nor one 
more obstinate, whether right or wrong, in maintaining an opinion. 
Our doctor was a German—every one at that time resident in Hon- 
olulu knew Dr. Icrear—a man full of infinite quirks and quiddities ; 
none could better tell a good story and keep the “table on a roar ;” 
few could sing a better song; no man possessed a more open and 
friendly heart, and, as a climax to his virtues, he could play the fiddle 
to perfection. Rest his soul, we “shall not look upon his like again.” 

Your humble servant, moi qui vous parle, was made second mate, 
and, owing to my having had greater experience with South Sea na- 
tives than any other on board, coupled with the bonhommie of the 
captain and the friendship of the doctor, which I won in the early 
part of the voyage, there was a greater familiarity in our intercourse 
than second-deckers are generally favored with. After a pleasant 
passage we arrived at the Piscadors, a group of seven low islands, 
forming a lagoon. After a search of two days’ duration we discov- 
ered a passage through the reef, and anchored some three hundred 
yards from the largest island, in four fathoms of water. As soon as 
our anchor dropped, the natives came down to the beach, waving a 
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piece of tappa, and inviting us to come ashore, but did not seem in- 
clined themselves to leave terra firma. The next day the captain took 
a whaleboat, and went as near to the beach as possible without ground- 
ing, but all inducements held out could not prevail upon the natives to 
come off to him, and he had determined not to trust himself on shore. 
As yet, we had seen very few natives, and those principally old men 
and boys—no women—and we judged, not incorrectly, that the young 
men kept out of sight for no good. 

Two days passed in this way, the natives evidently determined not 
to trust themselves on board, and Capt. Cathcart equally resolved not 
to allow any of the crew to venture on shore. On the third day, 
towards evening, the mercurial doctor, tired of inaction, proposed that 
I should accompany him, and we would try what we could effect. I 
agreed, and we pulled off together. There were many natives on the 
beach, and when close to the shore I saw there were more young men 
than we had before seen, and among them one, who, by his dress and 
general appearance, was evidently of superior grade to any that had 
hitherto shown themselves. As usual, all our temptations of calico 
and beads were of no service in prevailing on them to venture near 
the boat ; so with a piece of calico, and string of beads in my hand, I 
leapt on the beach and presented them to the young man I have men- 
tioned. He seemed vastly delighted, and sent in return several baskets 
of cocoa nuts and tappa to the boat, and thus a communication was 
opened. I endeavored by signs to persuade him to go on board the 
brig ; this he declined, but I gathered from his pointing to the setting 
sun, describing a half circle, and then pointing to the east, he wished 
to tell us he would visit us in the morning ; and satisfied with what we 
had accomplished, we returned to the ship. At break of day the fol- 
lowing morning, I was at the beach with the boat, nor had I long to 
wait ; he came down, accompanied by four other young natives. They 
were evidently trying to dissuade him from his adventure, but he at 
last got into the boat. I ordered my men at once to shove off, but 
the natives got hold of and attempted to detain it ; whereupon, with 
the butt-end of a spear he held in his hand, the chief laid two of them 
prostrate, and, in a minute afterwards, we were in deep water. It was 
well we made haste, for instantly there rushed down to the beach a 
large body of natives, all armed with spears and clubs, and headed by 
a venerable-looking old chief, who, with shouts and gestures, motioned 
us back. We, however, held on our way, and a few moments brought 
us alongside. 

Our visitor, after his first surprise and strangeness wore off, made 
himself quite at home—sat down to breakfast,-and seemed highly de- 
lighted with all he saw. After he had quite satisfied his curiosity, and 
had been presented with nearly everything that seemed to take his 
fancy, we put him ashore again, and such a jabbering was never heard 
since the days of Babel, as when he landed and began to show his 
presents. 

There were many now as anxious to go aboard as had before been 
diffident ; but our orders were strict not to bring any off unless accom- 
panied by a chief; and, as the venerable-looking old fellow, who turned 
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out to be the principal chief and father of our visitor, declined honor- 
ing us with his company, we returned alone. The next day, however, 
he paid us a visit in a canoe of his own, the only one we had seen on 
the island. This chief was the finest specimen of an old man I ever 
saw. ‘To judge by his appearance, he must have been at least eighty 
years of age; yet his frame was still straight and vigorous—his hair, 
as yet only slightly thinned, was of the purest white, and hung down 
over his shoulders, while his snowy beard reached to his waist. A 
body-guard of six tall, well-formed men accompanied him, each armed 
with a heavy club and long spear, and, with the exception of a narrow 
strip of tappa round their waists, all perfectly naked. They remained 
on board sometime, and, after partaking of a roast pig and receiving 
some presents of iron, and other little matters,they returned on shore, 
the doctor and myself accompanying them in a whale-boat. For the 
first time, some few women came down to the beach, on our landing, 
and really elegant specimens of South Sea women they were. They 
wore a curiously-woven mat apron round their waist, which was their 
only covering, thorgh one or two of them had a very neat head-dress 
of feathers twisted into their long, black hair, which was exceedingly 
becoming. 

The old chief was very eager for the doctor and myself to accom- 
pany him to the village, but we had been ordered not to leave the 
beach, so could not comply with his requests. We now attempted to 
make an acquaintance with the ladies, and soon discovered that love- 
making, even when carried on by signs alone, is marvelously easy, when 
the interested parties are both willing to understand. One dark-eyed 
damsel seemed very anxious that I should accompany her to the vil- 
lage, while I was equally persuasive for her to go aboard the brig. 
She, however, like many other maidens, was a little coquettish ; so, 
after expending all our eloquence in vain, we put off without her. 
However, when we were about half-way from the shore, she plunged 
in and swam off after us. Of course, we at once turned the boat, and 
picked her up. She very deliberately made her toilet, shook the water 
out of her long hair, and with the merriest possible little laugh, sat 
herself down in the stern-sheets by my side. Arrived at the brig, she 
followed me up the ladder as if she had been used to climb a ship’s side 
all her life, and seemed determined to make herself at home. I shall 
never forget her astonishment upon first seeing a mirror. She looked 
at herself, then laughed, then laid it down and clapped her hands with 
pleasure ; at last, she ran to the ship’s side and held it up to those on 
shore, as if they could look into it as well as herself. 

After she had made herself extremely agreeable for some time, the 
captain ordered me to have the boat manned and take her on shore ; 
so off we went. But upon our arriving, and our pretty damsel dis- 
playing her presents, especially a looking-glass, to the other females, a 
tremendous hubbub and chattering arose, and all, as with one impulse, 
rushed into the boat. Thus it came about that I, who was sent ashore 
with one girl, returned with fourteen others. I went down to the 
cabin, wearing a very sheepish look, to make my report. After a brief 
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consultation, it was determined to let them remain for the present, as, 
by turning them ashore, we might possibly outrage the etiquette of the 
island and offend the natives, with whom we wished for the present, 
at any rate, to keep on good terms. It was one of those lovely 
nights only seen in the tropics ; the full moon threw her soft light over 
the vast expanse of waters dotted by the green islands around, and 
then spreading, as far as the eye could reach, like a sheet of pure silver. 
All hands were on deck, singing, toying with the girls, and spinning 
yarns ; at last the doctor bethought him of his fiddle, and then, to the 
great amusement of our lady visitors, the sailors danced reels and 
hornpipes till eight bells told the hour of midnight. Often have I 
thought since, had we left next morning, what a different opinion the 
natives would have had of us from that which they must now possess. 

Early next morning a number of natives came off to the brig, and 
as we were pretty well satisfied that the population of the island was 
not sufficiently large to be dangerous, if we only used ordinary pre- 
caution, after breakfast the captain, doctor and myself, with two boats’ 
crews well armed, landed and went up to the village. This consisted 
of twelve houses, made of cane, well lashed together with strips of 
bark. The chief’s house was only distinguished from the others by 
having a palisade of stakes around it. Here we were received with 
apparent hospitality ; fish, tarra, and a jelly made from arrowroot, 
were presented to us, and a dance got up for our especial gratification. 

After the dance followed a sham fight between sixteen men, divided 
into two parties, separated only a few paces, and each man having a 
bundle of spears, which were darted at the opponents with great force 
and precision. But it was astonishing to witness the skill and dex- 
terity with which these were caught or warded off. At last they 
seized their clubs and rushed upon each other, apparently with all the 
fury of a real engagement. Each combatant held his club by the 
middle, as an Irishman does his shillelah, and the strength and agility 
with which they were wielded all in a cluster together was formidable 
to look upon ; yet such perfect masters of the weapon were they, that 
rarely was any one hit. When any one, however, did get a tap, it 
gave ‘rise to shrieks of laughter from the women and boys standing 
around. All this time we did not feel particularly easy, as we were 
by no means certain that the sham fight was not preparatory to a real 
attack upon ourselves, so we drew up with our backs to one of the 
huts, and stood with muskets cocked, in case of treachery. But the 
precaution was needless ; at a signal from the chief, every man threw 
down his spear and all ran off in different directions. We now began 
to wander round to see if we could find any trace of Dorcett or his 
companions, but for some time without success, until a Kanaka called 
our attention to a kippar tree in the rear of the chief’s house, whereon 
were the names of Dorcett and three of his companions cut in the bark. 
We conjectured from this that they had not been killed, but where 
they were was the mystery. We could gain no other information, 
so returned on board at last ¥ deliberate upon what farther steps 
should be taken. 
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VOL, III. 


ODE TO IMAGINATION. 


BY CHAS. E. HAVENS. 


Come, stoled in orient state, as when the sun, 

New risen, from the drapery of the East 

Steps forth, and flames in splendor on the hills; 
While all the darkling vales are won 
With golden kisses, and the rills 

Of music leap to light, the dewy morn 

Laughing our petty griefs and ills to scorn. 


Creative essence of the unseen mind! 
Thy spiritual ray informs with light, 
Summoning day from night, 
When the twin orbs of sight 
Are suddenly struck blind. 
Oh! come and chase the shadow from my soul, 
That broodeth long: 
Come harbingered by song! 
And, while the mellowing tides of music roll 
Their burden heavenward, lift thy front sublime 
Crowned with flickering tongues of fire, 
Thy golden tresses streaming on the wind, 
W hite-vested, as a bride in her attire, 
And glorious in the a of thy prime, 
Thronged round by shifting shapes, airy and undefined. 





In what far-off, enchanted isle, 

Sphered in a golden circle of the sea, 

Whose shadowy verge is crowned for many a mile 
With thy reflected smile, 
Dwellest thou contentedly ? 

What breezes, steering from Saban shores, 

With freight of incense, anchor at thy feet 
With all their honeyed stores? 

What flowers bourgeon in thy dim retreat? 


What time the sea upon thy island strands 
Breaks in low thunder, and the argent moon 
Sheds silver on the sands, 
And girdles all the waves with zones of light, 
Thou, through the night, 
Wanderest forth alone 
Over a bridge of light 
Moon thrown, 
To yield us glimpses of thyself in dreams, 
Or, doth the spirit doff its tent of clay 
When waxen slumber seals the eyes, 
Lured by thy flattering sway 
Over the sleeping silver of the seas 
To the charmed circle of thy mysteries? 
Through the shadowy hours 
Holding converse sweet, 
At thy feet 
In moon-loved bowers: 
Delaying, until sunlight streaks the dawn; 
Delaying, till the amber-dropping moon 
Dissolves the mist, 
And glistens all the dew, 
And all the chilly mountain-tops are kissed 
And warmed with amorous kisses through and through ; 
Then hastes away 
To reinform with life its house of clay. 


No matter where may be thy dwelling-place; 
It is enough to know that thou dost shine. 
It is enough that we behold thy face 
And bathe our spirits in thy light divine. 
But when, in some sudden hour, 
Thou movest all the spiritual deep 
With thy expanse of power— 
And opening up the heaven's starry floor, 
Giveth, in shadowing luster far withdrawn, 
Glimpses of some diviner shore, 
Transparent seas, and leagues of golden lawn,— 
Then we, of earthly vision too confined 
For such unusual presence, ery aloud, 
“Oh! veil thee, lest thy splendor strike us blind.” 
« 9 
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CALIFORNIA, IN 1852. 


BY SHIRLEY. 


LETTER SIXTEENTH. 


RESIDENCE IN THE MINES. 


From ovr Loa Canty, Indian Bar, May 1, 1852, 


You have no idea, my good, little M., how reluctantly I have seated 
myself to write to you. The truth is, that my last tedious letter 
about mining and other tiresome things has completely exhausted my 
scribbling powers, and from that hour to this the epistolary spirit has 
never moved me forward. Whether on that important occasion, my 
small brain received a shock from which it will never recover, or 
whether it is pure, physical laziness, which influenced me, I know not ; 
but this is certain, that no whipt school-boy ever crept to his hated 
task more unwillingly, than I to my writing desk on this beautiful 
morning. Perhaps my indisposition to soil paper in your behalf is 
raused by the bewildering scent of that great, glorious buoquet of 
flowers, which, gathered in the crisp mountain air, is throwing off cloud 
after cloud (“each cloud faint with the fragrance it bears,”) of lan- 
guid sweetness, filling the dark old room with incense, and making of 
it a temple of beauty ; like those pure, angelic souls, which, irradiating 
a plain countenance, often render it more lovely than the chiseled fin- 
ish of the most perfect features. 

O, Molly! how I wish that I could send you this jar of flowers, 
containing, as it does, many which in New England are rare exotics 
Here, you will find in richest profusion the fine lady elegance of the 
syringa ; there, glorious, white lilies, so pure and stately ; the delicate 
yet robust beauty of the exquisite privet ; irises of every hue and size ; 
and, prettiest of all, a sweet, snow-tinted flower, looking like immense 
clusters of seed pearl, which the Spaniards call bla. But the marvel 
of the group, is an orange-colored blossom, of a most rare and singu- 
lar fragrance, growing somewhat in the style of the flox; this, with 
some branches of pink bloom of incomparable sweetness, is entirely 
new to me. Since I have commenced writing, one of the Doctor’s 
patients has brought me a bunch of wild roses. O! how vividly at 
the sight of them started up before me those wooded valleys of the 
Connecticut, with their wondrous depths of foliage, which for a few 
weeks in midsummer, are perhaps unsurpassed in beauty by any in the 
world. I have arranged the dear Aome blossoms with a handful of 
flowers which were given to me this morning by an unknown Spaniard. 
They are shaped like an anemone, of the opaque whiteness of the 
magnolia, with a large spot of glittering blackness at the bottom of 
each petal. But enough of our mountain earth stars ; it would take 
me all day to describe their “ infinite variety.” 

Nothing of importance has happened since I last wrote, except that 
the Kanaka wife of a man living at the Junction has made him the 
happy father of a son and heir. They say that she is quite a pretty 
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little woman, only fifteen years old, and walked all the way from Sac- 
ramento to this place. 

A few evenings ago, a Spaniard was stabbed by an American. It 
seems that the presumptuous foreigner had the impertinence, to ask 
very humbly and meekly that most noble representative of the stars 
and stripes, if the latter would pay him a few dollars which he had 
owed him for some time. His high mightiness, the Yankee, was not 
going to put up with any such impertinence, and the poor Spaniard 
received, for answer, several inches of cold steel in his breast, which 
inflicted a very dangerous wound. Nothing was done, and very little 
was said about this atrocious affair. 

At Rich Bar they have passed a set of resolutions for the guidance 
of the inhabitants during the summer; one of which is to the effect 
that no foreigner shall work in the mines on that Bar. This has 
caused nearly all the Spaniards to immigrate upon Indian Bar, and 
several new houses for the sale of liquor etc., are building by these 
people. It seems to me that the above law is selfish, cruel and nar- 
row-minded in the extreme. 

When I came here, the Humboldt was the only public house on the 
Bar. Now there are the “ Oriental,” “Golden Gate,” “ Don Juan,” 
and four or five others, the names of which I do not know. On Sun- 
days, the swearing, drinking, gambling and fighting, which are carried 
on in some of these houses, are truly horrible. 

It is extremely healthy, here ; with the exception of two or three 
men who were drowned when the river was so high, I have not heard 
of a death for months. 

Nothing worth wasting ink upon has occurred for some time, except 
the capture of two grizzly bear cubs by the immortal “ Y ank.” He 
shot the mother, but “she fell over the side of a steep hill, and he lost 
her. “ Yank” intends to tame one of the cubs; the other he sold, 
I believe, for fifty dollars. They are certainly the funniest looking 
things that I ever saw, and the oddest possible pets. 

By the way, we receive an echo from the outer world once a month, 
and the expressman never fails to bring three letters from my dear M. 
wherewith to gladden the heart of her sister, “‘ Dame Shirley.” 

LETTER SEVENTEENTH. 
May 25. 

Tur very day after I last wrote you, dear M., a troop of mules came 
on to the Bar, bringing us almost forgotten luxuries, in the form of po- 
tatos, onions and butter. A band of these animals is always a pretty 
sight, and you can imagine that the solemn fact of our having been 
destitute of the abovementioned edibles since the middle of February, 
did not detract from the pleasure with which we saw them winding 
cautiously down the hill, stepping daintily here and there with those 
absurd little feet of theirs, and appearing so extremely anxious for 
the safe conveyance of their loads. They belonged to a Spanish 
packer ; were in excellent condition, sleek and fat as so many kittens, 
and of every possible color,—black, white, grey, sorrel, cream, brown, 
etc. Almost all of them had some. bit of red, or blue, or yellow, 
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about their trappings, which added not a little to the brilliancy of their 
appearance ; while the gay tinkle of the leader’s bell, mingling with 
those shrill and peculiar exclamations, with which Spanish muleteers 
are in the habit of urging on their animals, made a not unpleasing 
medley of sounds. But the creameist part of the whole affair was— 
I must confess it, unromantic as it may seem—when the twenty-five or 
thirty pretty creatures were collected into the small space between our 
cabin and the Humboldt; such a gathering together of ham and 
mackerel-fed bipeds—such a lavish display of gold dust—such troops 
of happy looking men, bending beneath the delicious weight of butter 
and potatos—and above all, swch a smell of fried onions, as instanta- 
neously rose upon the fragant California air, and ascended gratefully 
into the blue California Heaven, was, I think, never experienced 
before. 

On the first of May a train had arrived at Rich Bar ; and on the 
morning of the day which I have been describing to you, one of our 
friends arose some three hours earlier than usual, went over to the 
aforesaid Bar, bought twenty-five pounds of potatos at forty cents a 
pound, and packed them home on his back. In less than two days 
afterwards, half a dozen cargoes had arrived, and the same vegetable 
was selling at a shilling a pound. The trains had been on the road 
several weeks, but the heavy showers, which had continued almost 
daily through the month of April, had retarded their arrival. 

Last week I rode on horseback to a beautiful Bar called the June- 
tion, so named from the fact that at that point the East Branch of 
the North Fork of Feather River unites itself with the main North 
Fork. The mule trail, which lies along the verge of a dreadful preci- 
pice, is three or four miles long, while the foot-path leading by the 
river is not more than two miles in length. The latter is impassable, 
on account of the log bridges having been swept away by the recent 
freshets. The other day two oxen lost their footing; and fell over the 
precipice ; and it is the general opinion that they were killed long 
before they reached the golden palace of the Plumerian Thetis. I 
was a little alarmed at first, for fear my horse would stumble, in which 
case I should have shared the fate of the unhappy beeves, but soon 
forgot all fear in the enchanting display of flowers which each open- 
ing in the shrubs displayed to me. ‘ Earth’s firmament” was starred 
with daphnes, irises and violets of every hue and size; pale wood 
anemones, with but one faint sigh of fragrance as they expired, died by 
hundreds beneath my horse’s tread ; and spotted tiger-lilies, with their 
stately heads all bedizened in orange and black, marshaled along the 
path like an army of gaily-clad warriors. But the ‘flowers are not all 
of an Oriental character. Do you remember, Molly, dear, how you 
and I once quarreled when we were—oh! such mites of children— 
about a sprig of syringa? The dear mother was obliged to interfere, 
and to make all right, she gave you a small brown bud of most pene- 
trating fragrance, which she told you was much more valuable than 
the contested flower. I remember perfectly that she failed entirely in 
convincing me that the dark, somber flower was half as beautiful as 
my pretty, cream-tinted blossom ; and, if I mistake not, you were but 
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poutingly satisfied with the substitute. Here, even if we retained, 
which I do not, our childish fascination for syringas, we should not 
need to quarrel about them, for they are as common as dandelions 
in a New England meadow, and dispense their peculiar perfume— 
which, by the way, always reminds me of Lubin’s choicest scents—in 
almost sickening profusion. Besides the above-mentioned flowers, we 
saw wild roses, and buttercups, and flox, and privet, and whole acres 
of the “ Wandlike lily.” I have often heard it said, though I cannot 
vouch for the truth of the assertion, that it is only during the month 
of January that you cannot gather a bouquet in the mountains. 

Just before one reaches the Junction, there is a beautiful grove of 
oaks, through which there leaps a gay little rivulet, celebrated for the 
grateful coolness of its waters. Of course, one is expected to pro- 
pitiate this pretty Undine by drinking a draught of her glittering 
waters from a dirty tin cup, which some benevolent cold-water man 
has suspended from a tree near the spring. The bank leading down 
into the stream is so steep that people generally dismount and lead 
their animals across it. But F. declared that I was so light that the 
horse could easily carry me, and insisted upon my keeping the saddle. 
Of course, like a dutiful wife, I had nothing to do but to obey. So I 
grasped firmly the reins, shut my eyes, and committed myself to the 
Fates that take care of thistle seeds, and lo! the next moment I found 
myself safely on the other side of the brook; my pretty steed—six 
weeks ago he was an Indian pony running wild in the prairie—curvet- 
ing about and arching his elegant neck, evidently immensely proud of 
the grace and ease with which he had conveyed his burden across the 
brook. In a few moments we alighted at the store, which is owned by 
some friends of F., whom we found looking like so many great daisies, 
in their new shirts of pink calico, which had been donned in honor of 
our expected arrival. 

The Junction is the most beautiful of all the Bars. From the store, 
one can walk nearly a mile down the river quite easily. The path is 
bordered by a row of mingled oaks and firs—the former garlanded 
with misletoe, and the latter embroidered with that exquisitely beau- 
tiful moss which I tried to describe in one of my first letters. 

The little Kanaka woman lives here. I went to see her. She is 
quite pretty—with large, lustrous eyes, and two great braids of hair, 
which made me think of black satin cables, they were so heavy and 
massive. She has good teeth, a sweet smile, and a skin not much 
darker than that of a French brunette. I never saw any creature so 
proud as she, almost a child herself, was of her baby. In jest, I asked 
her to give it to me, and really was almost alarmed at the vehement 
burst of tears with which she responded to my request. Her husband 
explained the cause of her distress. It is a superstition among her 
people that he who refuses to give another anything, no matter what— 
there are no exceptions which that other may ask for—will be over- 
whelmed with the most dreadful misfortunes. Her own parents had 
parted with her for the same reason. Her pretty, girlish face soon 
resumed its smiles when I told her that I was in jest, and, to console 
me for the disappointment which she thought I must feel at not obtain- 
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ing her little brown treasure, she promised to give me the xezt one! 
It is a Kanaka custom to make a present to the person calling upon 
them for the first time ; in accordance with which habit, I received a 
pair of dove-colored boots three sizes too large for me. 

I should liked to have visited the Indian encampment, which lies a few 
miles from the Junction, but’ was too much fatigued to attempt it. 
The Indians often visit us, and as they seldom wear anything but a 
very tight and very short shirt, they have an appearance of being, as 
Charles Dickens would say, all legs. They usually sport some kind of 
a head-dress, if it is nothing more than a leather string, which they 
bind across their dusky brows in the style of the wreaths in Norma, 
or the gay ribbons garlanding the hair of the Roman youth in the play 
of Brutus. <A friend of ours, who has visited their camp several 
times, has just given me a description of their mode of life. Their 
huts, ten or twelve in number, are formed of the bark of the pine— 
conically shaped, plastered with mud, and with a hole in the top, 
whence emerges the smoke, which rises from a fire built in the center 
of the apartment. These places are so low that it is quite impossible 
to stand upright in them, and are entered from a small hole in one 
side, on all fours. A large stone, sunk to its surface in the ground, 
which contains three or four pan-like hollows for the purpose of grind- 
ing acorns and nuts, is the only furniture which these huts contain. 
The women, with another stone, about a foot and a half in length, 
and a little larger than a man’s wrist, pulverize the acorns to the finest 
possible powder, which they prepare for the table(?) in the following 
manner, viz :—Their cooking utensils consist of a kind of basket, woven 
of some particular species of reed, I should fancy, from the descriptions 
which I have had of them, and are so plaited as to be impervious to 
fluids. These they fill half full of water, which is made to boil by 
placing in it hot stones. The latter they drag from the fire with two 
sticks. When the water boils, they stir into it, until it is about as 
thick as hasty-pudding, the powdered acorns, delicately flavored with 
dried grasshoppers, and lo! dinner is ready. Would you like to know 
how they eat? They place the thumb and little finger together across 
the palm of the hand, and make of the other three fingers a spoon, 
with which they shovel into their capacious mouths this delicious com- 
pound. 

There are about eighty Indians in all at this encampment, a very 
small portion of which number are women. A hostile tribe in the 
valley made a Sabine-like invasion upon the settlement, a few months 
since, and stole away all the young and fair muwchachas, leaving them 
but a few old squaws. These poor, withered creatures, who are seldom 
seen far from the encampment, do all the drudgery. Their entire ward- 
robe consists of a fringe about two feet in length, which is formed of 
the branch or root—I cannot ascertain exactly which—of a peculiar 
species of shrub shreded into threads. This scanty costume they fes- 
toon several times about the person, fastening it just above the hips, 
and they generally appear in a startlingly unsophisticated state of 
almost entire nudity. They are very filthy in their habits; and my 
informant said that if one of them should venture out into the rain, 
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grass would grow on her neck and arms. The men, unhappy martyrs ! 
are compelled to be a little more cleanly, from their custom of hunting 
and fishing, for the wind wll blow off some of the dirt, and the water 
washes off more. 

Their infants are fastened to a framework of light wood in the same 
manner as those of the North American Indians. When a squaw has 
anything to do, she very composedly sets this frame up against the side 
of the house, as a civilized housewife would an umbrella or broom. 

Some of their modes of fishing are very curious. One is as follows : 
These primitive anglers will seek a quiet, deep spot in the river, where 
they know fish “most do congregate,” and throw therein a large quan- 
tity of stones. This, of course, frightens the fish, which dive to the 
bottom of the stream, and Mr. Indian, plunging head-foremost into the 
water, beneath which he sometimes remains several minutes, will pres- 
ently reappear, holding triumphantly in each hand one of the finny 
tribe, which he kills by giving it a single bite in the head or neck with 
his sharp, knife-like teeth. 

Hardly a day passes during which there are not three or four 
of them on this Bar. They often come into the cabin, and I never 
order them away, as most others do, for their childish curiosity amuses 
me, and as yet they have not been troublesome. There is one beau- 
tiful little boy about eight years old, who generally accompanies them. 
We call him Wild Bird, for he is as shy as a partridge, and we have 
never yet been able to coax him into the cabin. He always wears a 
large, red shirt, which, trailing to his little bronzed feet, and the sleeves 
every other minute. dropping down over his dusky models of hands, 
gives him a very odd appearance. One day Mrs. B., whom I was 
visiting at the time, coaxed Wild Bird into the house to see Charley, 
the hero of the champagne-basket cradle. The little fellow gazed at 
us with his large, startled eyes, without showing the least shadow of 
fear in his countenance ; but his heart beat so violently that we could 
actually see the rise and fall of the old red shirt which covered its trem- 
blings. Mrs. B. made our copper-colored cupidon a pretty suit of 
crimson calico. His protectors, half a dozen grim old Indians, (it was 
impossible to tell which was his father, they all made such a petted 
darling of him,) were compelled to array him in his new suit by main 
strength, he screaming dreadfully all the time. Indeed, so exhausted 
was he by his shrieks, that by the time he was fairly buttoned up in 
his crimson trappings, he sank on the ground in a deep sleep. The 
next day the barbarous little villain appeared trailing, as usual, his pet 
shirt after him at every step, while the dandy jacket and the trim baby 
trowsers had vanished we never knew whither. 

The other morning an Indian appeared on the Bar robed from neck 
to heels in a large, white sheet, and you have no idea of the classic 
grace with which he had arranged the folds about his fiae person. We 
at first thought him a woman, and he himself was in an ecstasy of glee 
at our mistake. 

It is impossible to conceive of anything more light and airy than the 
step of these people. I shall never forget with what enchanted eyes I 
gazed upon one of them, gliding along the side of the hill opposite 
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Missouri Bar. One would fancy that nothing but a fly or a spirit 
coild keep its footing on the rocks along which he stepped so stately, 
for they looked as perpendicular as a wall. My friend observed that 
no white man could have done it. This wild creature seemed to move 
as a cloud moves on a quiet day in summer, and as still and silently. 
It really made me solemn to gaze upon him, and the sight almost im- 
pressed me as something superhuman. 

Viewed in the most favorable manner, these poor creatures are mis- 
erably brutish and degraded, having very little in common with the 
lofty and eloquent aborigines of the United States. It is said that 
their entire language contains but about twenty words. Like all In- 
dians, they are passionately fond of gambling, and will exhibit as much 
anxiety at the losing or winning of a handful of beans as do their 
paler brothers when thousands are at stake. Methinks, from what I 
have seen of that most hateful vice, the amount lost or won has very 
little to do with the matter. But let me not speak of this most de- 
testable of crimes. I have known such frightful consequences to ensue 
from its indulgence, that I dare not speak of it, lest I use language, 
as perhaps I have already done, unbecoming a woman’s lips. 

Hundreds of people have arrived upon our Bar within the last few 
days ; drinking saloons are springing up in every direction ; the fluming 
operations are rapidly progressing, and all looks favorably for a busy 
and prosperous summer to our industrious miners. 


HOME PICTURES. 


BY J. SWETT. 


I rEMEMBER the old farm-house, | I remember, I remember 
With dark, unpainted form, } The busy haying-time, 
Grown black by long exposure When I heard the mowers whetting 
To wind, and rain, and storm; Their scythes in merry chime ; 
The roof was grown with mosses, I loved to spread the green grass 
The frame-work huge and strong, And rake the new-made hay, 
Like the ash tree standing near it, Or load the rattling hay-carts 
Where birds sang all day long. } At close of summer day. 
I remember, I remember I remember fields of clover 
The tidy little bed Like red-waved summer seas, 
In the old, unfinished chamber, Where I listened to the music 
With the rafters overhead; Of busy buimble-bees; 
The patter of the rain-drops The dark green Indian cornfields, 
Was music to my ear With silken tassels fair, 
Which lulled me into pleasant dreams And slender cornstalks bristling 
Unbroken by a fear. Like lances, in the air. 
I remember the old garden, I remember, I remember 
When ripe fruit on the ground, The steep and slippery hill 
Like apples of Hesperides, Where-we coasted winter evenings, 
Lay temptingly around; Though winds were keen and chill; 
The blue plums and red cherries, We shot like Indian arrows 
The pears and currants nice— Upon the crusted snow, 
Ah! that humble little garden Our toes and fingers freezing, 
Was to me a paradise. But our hearts all in a glow. 
I remember the barn and swallows I remember, and with sadness, 
With white and glossy breasts, The buoyant heart of youth, 
That underneath projecting eaves With its ardent soul-aspirings 
In summer built their nests; For manliness and truth, 
They twittered round their dwellings The memories of boyhood 2 
In ever joyous play, _ Come back with smiles and tears, 
And lived and loved each other And I treasure up the pictures 





In cottages of clay. Of my home in early years. 
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THE OLD SCHOOL-HOUSE. 


BY J. SWETT. 


Iw this land of change, which has no past, where there is no exist- 
ence but in the present, where acquaintances—not friends—come and 
go, and are forgotten, it is very pleasant in the stillness of the night, 
when the wearied brain and strong will yield to the warm impulses of 
the soul, to commune with Memory, and call up old scenes, which, 
like old songs and familiar faces, grow dearer as they grow older. It 
is well for the man, whirled about in this turmoil of life, to rejuvenate 
himself at the pure fountain of childhood’s simple pleasures, that he 
may not become harsh, cold and entirely unsympathizing. The brain 
may and must soon grow old, but let the heart keep fresh and youthful. 

I expect to write nothing new; there are feelings common to all 
hearts, and best expressed in common words. The rare plant may 
delight the botanist, but to most is not the simple, every-day flower, 
that blooms around the door, by far the sweeter ? 

I look out at the window and see the stars gazing mildly into the 
silver mirror of the placid bay. I know the same stars are bending as 
brightly down over the granite hills of my New England home. I am 
there among the loved ones of early years, in whose presence the heart 
throbbed as it shall never throb again. My thoughts go back, back 
into the misty past, till they rest in the old school-house of my native 
village. There are times when childhood scenes come back with a 
vividness that is almost startling; when hill, and tree, and brook, and 
field, and pasture reappear, and the mind flashes and plays like the 
Aurora over the cloudless sky of boyish existence. Then how the 
warm feelings of the young heart come gushing up from the choked 
fountains of the soul! The singing of the birds, the rustle of the 
leaves, the murmur of the brook, fall not in strains of more exquisite 
music on the ear of childhood than their recollection on the breast of 
manhood. 

I am a dreamer to-night, and among the thick-coming fancies is the 
picture of the well-remembered school-house. There it stands, perched 
on the summit of the “Great Hill.” Our good forefathers always 
located the school-house on a hill-top, doubtless that the scholars might 
breathe a pure, moral atmosphere, and climb the hill of science from 
the power of association. Around it spreads the rocky pasture, where 
in sunny spring-days the blue-eyed violets smiled on the little knolls 
and hillocks, and eager hands of little bright-eyed girls plucked and 
pressed them to bosoms as pure and stainless as the flowers themselves. 
The interior of the house is in keeping with the exterior. Long rows 
of unpainted desks and benches bear striking evidences of the effect of 
sharp jackknives in the hands of whittling Yankee “ shavers.” 

How we little urchins used to envy the wonderful skill of the “ back- 
seat” boys in sinking and cutting curious “ fly-boxes” in the thick 
plank of the desks! And how the big boys caught flies from the 
back windows, and cruelly imprisoned them in the dark cells! And 
how did one youth, more humane than the rest—he was a wonderfw 
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boy—make a little glass window for his captives to look through ! 
Welladay, such scenes are growing dim, hung as they are upon the 
receding, vanishing corridors of memory. 

Like all old New England school-houses, the master’s platform was 
in the middle of the room, the seats on each side rising one above 
another, till the back ones were half way up the ceiling, and the heads 
of “big boys” almost touched the plastering above. It is curious 
that the descendants of Puritans should have adopted such a theatrical 
style of arrangement. The legs of forty or fifty restless urchins, in 
school-hours, were always dangling like so many pairs of pendulums 
swinging away to kill time; or like the legs of some monster centi- 
pede crawling off with the desks upon its back. Opposite the entry 
door was an old-fashioned, open fireplace, which the elder scholars used 
to cram with huge logs on cold, winter mornings, till the fire went 
roaring again up the chimney, glaring fiercely at the smaller boys on 
the front seats, who, with their dripping boots, seemed a long row of 
dissolving icicles. In summer we filled up the fireplace with spruce 
and hemlock boughs, and, when the minister was to visit us, added 
wreaths of evergreens and flowers. I cannot account for it, but I had 
a holy horror of the minister. He told me once, when I was lying 
half dead with a fever, that I was a very wicked boy. I was a mere 
child, then, but I well recollect that I could not and did not believe 
him. I was conscious that I loved and obeyed my father and mother, 
and had always tried to do right. This was all the religion that my 
childish mind could comprehend. 

And then those early friendships ! how sweet their memory! Who 
cannot call to mind some one or more at the time when the soul was 
just beginning to fathom its own depths, which revealed a glimpse of 
the nobleness of manhood, or the loveliness of womanhood ? 

We were a merry group as ever winked at the snap of a birchen 
rod. How irksome was the confinement of the school-room! how 
intolerably dull the dry drill of spelling-classes ! and with what an 
exulting shout did we rush from the door to engage in the exciting 
game of ball! and then, again, what merry times we had coasting 
down the long, steep hill in clear, frosty evenings of winter! and what 
glorious times we had skating on the pond, where we swept away like 
Arabian racers! And our mimic battles of snowballs, when each boy 
felt himself a hero—how exciting they were! How we flocked into 
the door at the rap of the master’s ferule on the window, and piled 
our mittens on the hearth, clustering like bees around the fire to warm 
our aching fingers ! 

You shared, dear Tom, those pleasures with me. These memories 
of boyhood ! they make me sad. Do they visit you around the camp- 
fire still? When we toiled in the ravines, “drifted” in the hill-sides, 
washed in the river-beds, ‘“ prospected” among the mountains, and 
stretched our exhausted limbs on the cold ground at night, I know our 
thoughts often, very often reverted to home and the bright visions of 
youth. We did not dream then that we should meet in the wild glens 
of the Gold Land. We did not dream that bitter struggles and bit- 
terer disappointments could chill the enthusiasm of youth, and make 
the life, once so joyous, hardly worth the keeping. 
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A CALIFORNIA LADY'S OPINION OF FANNY FERN. 


BY A NEW CONTRIBUTOR. 


Reta Hatt! Who has not read ‘‘Ruth Hall?” another “Fern 
Leaf from Fanny’s Portfolio ”—at first glance deceptive, notwithstand- 
ing its superficial showiness, effective in spite of its false luster, and 
charmingly fascinating with all its gaudiness and glitter. 

Of course, every one believes that Fanny Fern is the heroine of the 
tale, and that all the other characters are her kith and kin; and the 
work is seized with an avidity natural to eager and curious minds, for 
it aims to gratify a weakness of the world—curiosity about the private 
life of individuals whose minds are stamped with genius, or whose rep- 
utation places them in a position above the common herd. 

And now for a word about this hero worship and hero hatred, so 
improperly directed by the public. Why should the world care about 
anything in extraordinarily gifted individuals, except what is really un- 
common? What have we to do with their private lives, petty sins or 
family quarrels? Their sins they themselves must answer for; their pri- 
vate sufferings—if we cannot relieve them—should not be forced upon 
us. But no; among one class, jealous of superiority, the distinguished 
are regarded as common targets at which to aim the sharp arrows from 
slanderous tongues; while among another, consisting of worshippers 
of the high and beautiful, they are considered as above human reproach 
and as entirely devoid of human weaknesses. Howe’er it be, by 
common consent the slightest incident in the lives of ‘“ beings known 
to public fame” is “exceedingly interesting ;” and the very people 
that know not a line of the sublime Poet’s effusions, that cannot ap- 
preciate a single original idea of some glorious Essayist, would “ give 
the world” to know whether such really eat bread and butter like 
other people—whether they live upon an airy dream, or walk, talk or 
sleep in any peculiarly romantic manner; and should there be a rumor of 
a “Real Live Lion’s” being in the neighborhood, what a staring of eyes 
—what appliances of lorgnettes there would be! And then how like a 
book must he always talk! What a bore it must be to be put forever 
upon one’s good intellectual behavior, as though literary fame debarred 
one from any relaxation from mental gymnastics! We once witnessed an 
amusing illustration of the disappointment occasioned by the forgetful- 
ness of a distinguished poetess of the lofty airs of her elevated nature. 
She met a friend in a public picture-gallery, on the occasion alluded to, 
and a crowd gathered about her, eager to catch a word of the sublime 
conversation ; but retired in disgust at hearing the divine oracle ask 
her friend where he procured those excellent sweet potatos she had 
eaten at his house a day or two before. 

We do not intend this tirade upon hero worship for the truly appre- 
ciative, but for those false enthusiasts who gather autographs, portraits 
and anecdotes without an idea of the worth and character of the sub- 
jects of admiration; those who rush forward to gaze with vulgar 
staring, for the mere gratification of idle curiosity, or to have the 
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pleasure of making demigods of themselves by being ‘“ posted” upon 
the looks and actions of some of ‘ God’s chosen ones ;” those who are 
able to retail facts and fictions about celebrated authors, but have no 
knowledge of the grandeur of their original thoughts, or the merits of 
their works, which may, however, have been duly purchased and placed 
upon the shelves of the private, unread library, among the last new 
publications. 

Some of the “big Lions,” we grieve to say it, petted or fretted, 
teased or pleased by public opinion, which is equally capricious in 
laudation or complete annihilation of character and intellectual merit, 
are tempted to cater to this false hero worship, or pamper this morbid 
appetite. 

And thus has Fanny Fern, with some knowledge of the weaknesses 
of the world, endeavored to attract particular attention to her powers, 
and presuming upon the ground that the heavenly gift of genius should 
exempt her from the usual trials of humanity, to draw forth sym- 
pathy for her supposed private sufferings, abuses and injuries. But 
while striving to do this, she has succeeded rather in exposing to the 
world her peculiar bitterness of heart, together with a variety of other 
faults to which the public in general and her admirers in particular 
were completely blind before the appearance of ‘ Ruth Hall.” 

Oh, Fanny Fern, we grieve to learn that you possess so hard a heart, 
so malignant a spirit! We have gloried in your genius, and trusted 
in your wonderful powers to awaken the wayward, through your brief 
life sketches, to a sense of wrong-doing. We have honored what we 
were deceived into believing your delicate and discriminating sénse of 
right and wrong, and although we have detected gall mingled with the 
rich sap of your beautiful “ Leaves,” we have forgiven it, hoping that 
should there breathe a mortal possessed of the faults your sarcasm and 
satire so clearly and boldly arrayed, his eye might fall upon your grace- 
ful Leaves, his heart he touched with remorse, and with a tear of 
regret, and the burning blush of shame upon his cheek, he might re- 
solve, with a repentant prayer upon his lips, to “go and sin no more.” 
Oh, Fanny Fern, you have perverted the good your covert hints of 
reform might have accomplished! The eyrie to which you once soared 
is deserted, for by the indulgence of a petty, vindictive spirit of re- 
venge, you have fallen, never to rise again. 

Right it may be to employ genius and the rules of art in caricaturing 
the sins and follies of humanity in a general way ; but what provoca- 
tion can there be so great that it should induce a woman to exaggerate 
and lay bare to the public gaze the sins and follies of father, mother, 
brother or sister? If indeed it was the fate of Fanny Fern to belong 
to a family of monsters of cruelty and crime, was it not enough that 
her spirit, gentle as a dove’s, had conceived and sent forth to the guilty 
gaze of the siuner the touching story of the heart’s wrongs, so deli- 
eately unfolded in “The Widow’s Trials,” “The Wail of a Broken 
Heart,” “Summer Days,” or ‘The Young Wife’s Afflictions”? But 
must these sketches be copied almost literally into “ Ruth Hall,” that 
the public shall know to whom they apply? If true, they must already 
have left their impressions where it was intended they should be felt. 
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The wicked cause of little Daisy’s loss, for instance, could scarcely 
read the recital of that death-scene and parent’s agony, without a 
tear of repentance. The haggish, stony-hearted grandmother, who 
shook so roughly the innocent little Katy for stopping her ears that 
she might not listen to abuse heaped upon her angelic mother’s head, 
could not be expected to pass many peaceful days or nights after perus- 
ing the account of the childish misery and mother’s “grief : and oh! 
could that vile man that feasted his friends upon the fat of the land, 
withstand that beseeching, imploring appeal of little Nettie’s, ‘‘ Please, 
mother, can I have a little more supper ?” 

Sure it is, if before the publication of “ Ruth Hall,” the public had 
suspected that Fanny Fern might be the victim of so many bitter 
heart-pangs, how much more would they have sympathized with her 
that she did not, in the Christian tenderness of her beautiful nature, 
directly draw down public opprobrium upon those who are near and 
who should be dear to her! The family circle has always been con- 
sidered as sacred—its sorrows and joys, its errors and sins. The child 
even who has wept in secret over the shortcomings of its members, has 
until now ever been found ready to shield the erring parent or brother 
from the censure and scorn of the world—ever ready to palliate and 
excuse the grossest faults. How could we regard it in any other light 
than melancholy and reprehensible, if one of a family band—and that 
one a daughter and sister—should draw the veil and disclose the secrets 
of the domestie circle—should hold each thoughtless act of a brother or 
hasty speech of a mother in a false light—should exaggerate them and 
lure the easily prejudiced on to crush forever all of truth and holiness 
that might remain to redeem the wrong? If a father’s sinful heart has 
not descended to the child, how could the undefiled nature of the latter 
brook to see his silver hairs going down to his grave in disgrace, 
pointed at with the finger of scorn and hatred? Such an act would 
be most unnatural, and a shocking evidence of a spirit not purified by 
suffering nor chastened by sorrow. And yet the hitherto much ad- 
mired Fanny Fern, at the time when she would prove herself a bright 
example of Christian fortitude and patience, has violated the sanctity 
of the fireside and shown herself to be a lamentable example of ma- 
licious spite unprecedented in the literary annals of the world. The 
course of revengeful triumph which she has pursued, taints her name 
forever in the opinion of the noble-hearted women of our country. Is 
this example of hers worthy of a true mother? Can it be possible 
that one, who has taken upon herself the holy responsibility of rearing 
daughters to be brilliant ornaments of society and pure children of 
God, can thus influence their youthful minds by teachings of hatred 
and bitter revenge ? 

The course of Fanny Fern, even under the supposition that her lot 
may have been uncommonly and unnaturally hard, should be depre- 
cated, and the corrupt principles of her example, even supposing her 
story to be true, should be denounced. 

But what ought we to say—are there expressions severe enough to 
condemn her, should we find her book a tissue of slanderous fabrica- 
tions? What are the inferences to be drawn from it? Its general 
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aim seems to be the glorification of herself and the utter damnation 
of every one else connected with her either by the ties of kindred or 
the bond of acquaintanceship ; and however much we may weep and 
smile by turns at the flashes of genius and play of wit and talent in 
the book, we cannot fail to note its inconsistencies, and tremble for the 
injurious effects of its circulation among the thoughtless and highly 
imaginative. Is it not barefaced effrontery in an authoress, to tell us, 
almost in so many words, that she is a saint immaculate, while at the 
same time he to whom she owed her being, every brother and sister, 
almost every acquaintance with whom she was at any time of her life 
brought into close contact, were destitute of all good? Whence, 
then, did she receive her remarkable traits of character? Can pure 
water spring from poisoned fountains? But nay, she goes further. 
As though this were not enough, she must assert that, while her hus- 
band was next to immaculate, Azs parents and friends, also, were equally 
bad with her own. Can it be that she is so foolish as to think for a 
moment that the public will believe this impossible condition of affairs— 
this wholesale iniquity everywhere except with herself, husband and 
children? We admit freely, that it is rarely that the utmost harmony 
exists in large families. Nor is it reasonable to consider the family of 
Fanny Fern as excepted from the general rule. But it is a little too 
much for us to be called upon to credit, that the father, the brother, 
and the acquaintances of such an earnest, high-minded, gentle, beau- 
tiful creature as Ruth Hall is represented to be, ever turned a totally 
deaf ear to her necessities, or seized every opportunity they could, 
without a single motive, to insult and crush her. It is a libel upon the 
denizens of the Athens of America—that city where talent always 
finds hosts of liberal friends rushing to its side and proud to render 
assistance—it is a libel ur>~n Boston to assert that a delicate woman, 
endowed with the loveliest traits of character and with very wonderful 
mental powers, was left in neglect and hunger. We do not believe in 
the desertion of friends without a cause. 

But even in our limited experience, we have met individuals who 
are ever dissatisfied and jealous; who are unreasonable in their de- 
mands ; who are willingly self-martyrs, and whose oblique and unfor- 
tunate and disagreeable disposition it is to consider themselves the 
best abused in the world. If the father (whose circumstances are 
none of the best) does the little that is in his power—if the brother, 
whose pecuniary circumstances are equally unfortunate, may seem to 
be unreasonably neglectful, does it comport with the character of a 
meek, pure, gentle, beautiful daughter and sister, such as Ruth Hall is 
described, to come out and most venomously hold her nearest up to 
the scorn of the world. Now which are we to consider as the true 
character—that described in the book, the pure and faultless—or that 
to be implied from the book, the bitter, the sarcastic, the vain, the 
self-flattering, the over sensitive and exacting, the spirit that will, for 
the gratification of gnawing revenge, tear aside the sacred veil of the 
family circle? We cannot but regard “ Ruth Hall” as a fiction 
sprung from a malignant heart,-and intended by its artful mixture of 
fact, of exaggeration and untruth, to convey an erroneous general 
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impression concerning the faults and shortcomings of those who are 
near, and who, notwithstanding all that may have really taken place, 
should be dear. And we cannot but consider the book as suffi- 
cient to condemn Fanny Fern forever in the opinion of every true 
mother, sister and daughter. 

Had the authoress remained in the high position she had gained 
through her first productions by a true and noble use of her powers, 
we should gladly h&ve joined in her exultation and honest pride, and 
with enthusiasm have cried, “ Brava, brava, Fanny Fern!” for to 
few have honor and praise been so soon awarded. Few ladies can 
boast of receiving pecuniary remuneration for contributions to the 
press at the commencement of a literary career; and many a good 
writer has been grateful for a mere hearing, until reputation has been 
established. But now we turn from “Fern Leaves” with abhorrence. 
The spirit that conceived the fiction, “ Ruth Hall,” has blasted them, 
and dry and perfumeless they remain forever. 





HOME LYRICS: THE HILLS OF CONTRA COSTA. 


BY CAXTON. 


Tue Hills of Contra Costa, 
How gloriously they rise, 
Swelling proudly from the waters, 
Till they mingle with the skies! 


Ofttimes whilst Winter hovers 
Over Yerba Buena’s hight, 

In morning’s beams they glisten, 
Arrayed in spotless white. 


Sometimes, in cloudy grandeur, 
They veil their summit’s blue, 

And black with boding tempests 
They frown upon the view: 


At others, robed in emerald, 
Their garments flowing free, 
They smile in peace, and beauty, 

As smiles a summer sea! 


But most I love to view them, 
When the sun is in the west, 

Whilst all his radiant glories 
Seem to settle on their breast. 


He stains their peaks with crimson, 
And paints their rugged side 

With the gay and transient blushes 
Of a young and blooming bride! 


Or else with brush alluring, 
Streaks their jagged bosoms old 

With a thousand seams of silver, 
And a thousand veins of gold! 


Whilst peeping o’er their summits, 
Behold Diab'lo’s eye 

Flashing back the beams of sunset 
Like a diamond in the sky. 


Ah, then I'd be an angel! 
That on the evening air 

I might spread my snowy pinions 
And dye their plumage there! 











NEWS SUMMARY. 





MONTHLY SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


“With news the time ’s in labor and brings forth 
Each minute some.” 

March 12. The semi-annual message of the Mayor, showing the condition of 
the affairs of the city, was presented to the Common Council. It stated the total 
amounts of warrants drawn upon the various department funds, from the Ist July, 
1854, to the Ist March, 1855, to be $1,191,583 83. The actual expenses of the 
present City Government from October Ist to the date of its organization, to the 
Ist March, 1855, $360,273 00. The total amount of the liabilities of the city, 
exclusive of debts, contracted prior to May Ist, 1851, $1,959,238 45. The ex- 
penses for the remainder of the Fiscal Year were estimated at $266,567 92. The 
total amount of the receipts of the city from the lst July, 1854, to the 1st March, 
1855, were $1,343,433 18, and the disbursements during the same period, $1,401,- 
458 96, the above receipts being in such a form that only $501,088 50 were 
actually available, leaving a balance against the city of $842,344 58—to use the 
Mayor’s own words, “a most unsatisfactory condition of affairs.” 

March 13. An adjourned meeting of the depositors and creditors of Wright’s 
Bank was held, when the propositions made at the previous meeting were adopted. 
. . . News was received of the wreck of the Steamship Major Tompkins on the 
10th February, at the mouth of Victoria Harbor. She was engaged in the Puget 
Sound trade, 

March 14. The case of J. R. Robinson, charged with illegally disposing of the 
funds and assets of the Savings Bank, with intent to defraud his creditors, after a 
slight examination before the Recorder, was sent up to the Grand Jury. The bail 
of defendant was fixed at $4,000. . . . A suit was commenced in the Twelfth Dis- 
trict Court against T. W. Park and F. Billings, on the complaint of A. A. Cohen, 

Receiver, that the former had extorted a fee of $10,000 from Adams & Co. on the 
evening previous to the suspension of that House. The matter caused a good deal 
of discussion, and led to the publication of several Cards upon the subject in the 
newspapers by the parties... . J. Hubert Sanders, a broker and lawyer, was 
arrested on a charge of forgery. He gave bonds in the sum of $10,000, and man- 
aged to make his escape from the city during the evening. , He had manufactured 
or forged a number of mortgages, by which he had defrauded a number of French- 
men of a large amount of money. 

March 15. A Mr. Atkinson brought reports from the Kern River Mines declar- 
ing them to be a humbug. . . . The celebrated case of Hamilton Bowie, charged 
with malfeasance in office as City Treasurer, was brought to an end in the Court 
of Sessions, the jury bringing a verdict of “ Not Guilty.” 

March 16. David B. Ackey, convicted of assault with a deadly weapon upon 
Judge McCabe, and sentenced to one year’s imprisonment, was pardoned by the 
Governor... . The P. M. 8.8. J. L..Stephens arrived and brought news that 
Messrs. Page & Bacon of St. Louis had resumed payment on the 15th February. 
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. . . The $8,000 stolen from Mr. Hagan, while on his passage to Sacramento in the 
steamer New World, were recovered by officer Gilchrist of that city. It was found 
stuffed away in a stove of a room in Sackett’s building; the occupants, James 
McLane and C. T. Taylor, were arrested on suspicion. 

March 17. St. Patrick’s Day was celebrated by the Irishmen by a grand 
procession, a dinner and a ball. . . . In the case of Rodman Backus, convicted of 
manslaughter, the motion for a new trial was denied by Judge Lake, and the crim- 
inal was sentenced to pay a fine of $100 and suffer three years’ imprisonment. A 
stay of execution was, however, granted. . . . News was received that the Bark 
America, with Meiggs and family, had arrived on the 12th Jan. at Talcahuana, and 
that the latter had taken up their residence in Concepcion. . . . Further accounts 
received from Kern River Mines declaring them not a humbug to those who chose 
to work. , 

March 18. The police expedition sent to capture Sanders, having proceeded as 
far as Monterey, returned without having been able to gain any intelligence of the 
fugitive. . . . A fruit vender named Antonio was stabbed by a newsboy on the 
corner of East and Jackson Streets. 

March 19, Chas. D. Cushman was elected Assistant Alderman of the Sixth 
Ward. 

March 22. Capt. T. B. Cropper, late commander of the Nicaragua Company’s 
S. S. Cortes, died after a lingering illness of about three months. . ... Mr. Julius 
Levy, of the firm of St. Losky, Levy & Co., was arrested on charge of smuggling 
a quantity of cigars through the Custom House. . . . Mr. Cornwall, the Secretary 
of the Senate, was expelled, and Mr. Charles Dickinson elected in his place. 

March 23. The remains of Capt. Cropper were attended to the grave with Ma- 
sonic honors. . . . Two frame buildings on Sacramento Wharf, between Drum and 
East Streets, were precipitated into the Bay in consequence of the piles upon 
which they were erected having been destroyed by the worms. 

March 26. The pavemént on Kearny Street, between Clay and Washington, 
was completed. 

March 28. The P. M.S. 8. Golden Age arrived, bringing Among the passengers 
Mr. W. H. Aspinwall, Senator Gwin and the Hon. M. S. Latham. She also 
brought news of the appointment of M. H. McAllister, Esq., to be U. 8S. Circuit 
Judge for Oregon and California; also of the confirmation by the U. 8S. Supreme 
Court of J. C. Fremont’s celebrated claim to the Mariposas; also of that of A. A. 
Ritchie to the Suisun Rancho. 

March 29. A letter purporting to be from Henry Meiggs, dated at Talcahuana, 
was published in the Herald. It denied the charges that had been made against 
him—threatened certain disclosures, and promised a return to San Francisco. . . . 
The House of Messrs. Page, Bacon & Co, resumed payment. ... A man named 
Richard Yates committed suicide by shooting himself through the head with a pis- 
tol. The fatal act was supposed to have been caused by the news of domestic 
troubles at home. . . . The large jobbing house of Sherry, Janes & McCrea, failed 
for about $100,000. . . . A large meeting of the citizens was held at the Mer- 
chant’s Exchange to express their feelings with regard to the Bill for the funding 
of the City Debt pending in the Legislature. A committee was appointed to draft 
resolutions. The general feeling was in favor of funding the debt at 5 per cent. 

March 30. Atan adjourned meeting of citizens at the Merchants’ Exchange, 
the committee previously appointed reported a series of resolutions, the principal 
of which was, “That the legal and equitable indebtedness of the city should be 
funded at a rate of interest not exceeding eight per cent. per annum, and that the 
Legislature should appoint three commissioners of the highest character, whose 
duty should be to investigate all evidences submitted to them, and without whose 
approval no claim should be funded.” This resolution, after being amended so as 
to read at five per cent. interest, was adopted. The question whether Street As- 
sessment Warrants should be funded was put to vote and lost. 

March 31. The Grand Jury, by their foreman, Lucien Herrman, Esq., for the 
February term, made their report to the Court of Sessions. They praised the gene- 
ral organization and discipline of the School Department, but advised the erection 
of other and suitable School Houses at the Mission, Rincon Point, and for Bush and 
Washington Street schools; also, an additional building for the accommodation of the 
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colored population—recommended that the County Jail should be enlarged, and 
means taken for its proper ventilation and purification—suggested that Backus was 
given too much liberty for one confined on so serious a charge, in being allowed the 
freedom of the grounds within the inclosure—praised the condition of the City 
Prison, but censured the construction and arrangement of the out-houses, &c.,— 
questioned the right of Policemen to release any prisoner upon their own authority 
—directed attention to that class of nuisances called Sailor Boarding-Houses—pre- 
sented W. H. Mathews, late City Tax Collector, for illegally and improperly col- 
lecting taxes; also, George Ensign, clerk of Street Commissioner, for receiving 
$100, to be used in influencing the vote of a certain Alderman in passing a Street 
bill—questioned the right of the City Controller to charge a commission for subdi- 
viding warrants issued on bills passed by the Common Council—hinted at the nu- 
merous reports about the malfeasance, corruption and dishonesty of the City offi- 
cials, but declared that they were unable to arrive at results sufficiently clear to 
authorize them to frame indictments—lamented the present financial condition of 
the City, and lastly recommended, with a view to save expense, that the City and 
County offices be consolidated. In the matter of Adams & Co., Judge Lake sug- 
gested that there should be three Assignees elected, whose election should be de- 
pendent upon the majority of amounts, and appointed three referees to register the 
votes and amounts, and report accordingly. The Grand Jury indicted Charley Ah 
You, Chief of the Thung Shun Tung Company, for assembling parties of armed men 
for the purpose of disturbing the peace, and presented Aldermen Hyde, Van Bok- 
kelen and Buckingham, and Assistant Aldermen Wilde, on a charge of malfeasance 
in office; they also indicted Assistant Alderman Merrill on a similar charge. 

April 1. A man named Daniel O’Connor committed suicide—as supposed, on 
account of pecuniary embarrassment. . . . The whaling bark R. Adams arrived, 
after an absence of six months, bringing 6,000 gallons Sperm Oil, and 1,500 gallons 
Black Fish Oil. 

April 2. The contract to take charge of the patients remaining in the State Ma- 
rine Hospital, was awarded to Dr. Gibbons, at $5,000. . . . The second distribu- 
tion of the California Art-Union took place at the Metropolitan Theater. The first 
prize was held by Mr. B. C. Horn, of the firm of B. C. & T. L. Horn, and drew an 
ingot valued at $5,000. The drawing was made by two little girls, and the whole 
affair was conducted to the satisfaction of every one. . . . J. T. Haus was declared 
elected Justice of the Peace for the Fifth Township. . . . The City election of Sac- 
ramento resulted in favor of the Know-Nothings, J. S. English being elected Mayor. 

April 3. Madame Anna Bishop, assisted by a number of distinguished artists, 
gave the first of a series of musical performances at Musical Hall; it consisted of 
Haydn’s celebrated Oratorio of the Creation. 

April 4. Antoine Rosentiel, an old member of Col. Stevenson’s regiment, who 
had for some time been suffering with consumption, suddenly fell dead on Bush 
Street. 

April 5. The Supreme Court decided against the City in the case of the City vs. 
Kelsey Hazen, and, by such decision, declared that the sale of City Slip property in 
December, 1853, was null, because the ordinance authorizing it was not legally 
passed, it having received only four votes instead of five, the majority required by 
the Charter, and consequently, the title to the City Slip property not having passed 
by such sale, it still remained in the City. The effect of this decision was, that the 
entire Slip property was immediately covered by attachments, issued in favor of 
those who had claims against the City. ; 

April 6. Good Friday: the Legislature adjourned out’ of respect to the day. 
The city papers on this and preceding days, contained various communications and 
statements, to the effect that the Zamorano documents, upon which the title of the 
City as a Pueblo chiefly rested, was a forgery, which caused much excitement in 
the community. . . . A great running match came off on the Sutter Race Course, 
near Sacramento, two mile heats, best three in five, for a stake of $10,000, and a 
purse of $1,000, between Attila and Wake-up-Jake, which was won by the latter. 

April 7. The Special Committee appointed to investigate the charges of malfeas- 
ance against Assistant Aldermen Merrill and Wilde, reported a resolution request- 
ing the accused to vacate their seats until the charges were fully investigated. . . . 
Mr. Ah The and Miss Sag Sung were united in the bonds of matrimony by Justice 
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O. Bailey. This is believed to have been the first civil Chinese marriage in California. 
. .. The bill authorizing John A. Clark to sign the Records of San Francisco 
County left unsigned by F. B. Russum, was passed by the Senate, and became a 
law. . . . By a statement in the Herald, it appeared that the total amount of coin- 
age of the U. S. Branch Mint at San Francisco for the period extending from April 
3, 1854, to March 31, 1855, was—gold coinage, $7,615,307 00; silver, 45,400 00; 
bars, $6,434,065 06; total $14,094,672 06. . . . The first number of the Fireman's 
Journal, edited by Marcus D. Boruck, made its appearance. 

April 9. In the Fourth District Court the bonds of the assignees of Adams & 
Co. were fixed at $1,000,000, and of I. C. Woods, an insolvent debtor, at $250,000. 

April 10. A desperate affray occurred among some “long-shore” men at a 
sailor boarding-house on Jackson Street, in which a man named Ponsford received 
several stabs which were thought mortal. 

April 13. The P. M.S. S. Golden Gate arrived, bringing news that Congress 
had authorized the transportation of the mails overland from Independence to San 
Francisco by way of the Huerfano, Little Salt Lake and Stockton. 

April 17. The claim of C. M. Weber to eleven square leagues of land in San 
Joaquin County, called Campo Francia, and including the city of Stockton, was 
confirmed by the U. 8. Land Commissioners; also that of Joaquin Ysidra Castro 
for San Pablo, four square miles in Contra Costa County. 

April 18. A statement was published in the Herald that the notorious forger, 
J. G. Hubert Sanders, left this city in the ship Elvira Harbeck, which sailed for 
China via Honolulu. 

April 20. An affray occurred on Clay Street between two Germans named 
Albert Hoepkin and Rudolph Schandorf, in which the latter was mortally wounded. 

April 21. In the U.S. District Court a warrant was issued for the apprehension 
and recapture of a colored boy named George, the property of Jesse C. Cooper, of 
Tennessee, who arrived in this country in 1849, under the Fugitive Slave Law. 
. . . The Senate passed the Bill appropriating $100,000 for the construction of a 
wagon road from Sacramento to the Eastern boundary of the State, by way of 
Johnson’s Cut-off. 

April 23. A young man named Theodore Bahnsen, of the firm of Correa & 
Bahnsen, committed suicide in Yerba Buena Cemetery. He was a native of 
Denmark, arrived here in 1850, and was supposed to have been driven to the mel- 
ancholy act by pecuniary embarrassment. . . . The San Francisco Blues and Cali- 
fornia Guards left in the Wilson G. Hunt on a pleasure excursion to Sacramento. 

April 24. The body of Leslie Steen, whose mysterious disappearance on the 
night of the 13th ult. gave rise to suspicions of foul play, was found floating in the 
water under Pacific Street Wharf by a boatman named Palmer. A money-belt 
containing about $3,000 was found secured around the body, and as no indications 
were noted that warranted the supposition that the unfortunate man came to his 
death by foul means, the Coroner’s Jury returned a verdict of accidental drowning. 
. . . Joaquin’s head was seized by virtue of an attachment and taken to the Sher- 
iff’s office to satisfy a judgment for debt. . . . Six claims of José Y. Limantour to 
tracts of land in various parts of the State, amounting in all to 119 square leagues 
and 400 varas, were rejected by the U. S. Land Commissioners. . . . The Nicara- 
gua S. 8. Sierra Nevada, for San Juan del Sur left, carrying treasure to the value 
of $317,937 50. 

April 25. The clipper ship Neptune’s Car arrived, 97 days from New York. 

April 26. The Bill of Mr. Hawks to consolidate the Government of the City 
and County of San Francisco, passed the Senate. 

April 27. The new steamboat Surprise made a pleasure excursion to Vallejo 
and Mare Island. . . . A man named Geo. Shropsline was arrested, charged with 
obtaining a number of Adams & Co’s Certificates from persons in Stockton on the 
pretence that he could get them cashed at forty cents discount. ... A son of 
Capt. Harlowe, of the clipper ship Telegraph, fell from the mizzen-top and received 
injuries which were supposed to be fatal. 

April 28. Mr. Johnston’s Bill providing a new charter for the City of San Fran- 
cisco, passed the Senate, the section relating to the sale of city property being 
stricken out. . . . The opera of “La Dame Blanche” was presented at the Metro- 
politan Theater, on which occasion a French Prima Donna, made her first appear- 
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ance... . A yacht-race came off between the Mischief, Eclipse and Flying Cloud, 
which was won by the latter... . A new propeller, named Martin White, in- 
tended for the coast trade, arrived in one hundred and thirty-eight days from 
Philadelphia. 

May 1. The P. M.S.S. Sonora arrived, bringing news of the failure of the 
House of Page & Bacon, of St. Louis. Shortly after the receipt of this intelligence, 
attachments were issued against the House of Page, Bacon & Co. of this city to 
the amount of $98,769 46... . The P. M.S. 8S. Golden Gate left for Panama, 
carrying treasure to the value of $1,494,361 56. . . . An eclipse of the moon took 
place, commencing at 6 o’clock and 47 minutes, and ending at 47 minutes past 
9 o'clock. 

May 2. Shakespeare’s comedy of ‘Much Ado About Nothing,” was brought out 
at the Metropolitan, Mrs. Sinclair appearing as Beatrice, and Mr. Edwin Booth as 
Benedict. . . . In consequence of the disastrous news received from the East, a 
run was made upon the House of Messrs. Page, Bacon & Co. of this city. All 
the money at the time in its vaults, amounting to $317,000, was paid out to the 
depositors and those who had procured attachments. The House then confessed 
judgment for the sum of $400,000 in favor of the guarantors of time certificates 
issued after its first suspension, and its doors were closed. By a statement pub- 
lished in the Herald, it appeared that the total amount of the liabilities of the 
House was $620,169 58, and of attachments issued against it, $220,149 58, of 
which $93,947 70 were satisfied. . . . A preliminary meeting of gentlemen was 
held at the St. Nicholas Hotel for the purpose of organizing a Jockey Club. 

May 3. The Opera of ‘I Lombardi” was to have been performed at the Metro- 
politan; but in consequence of a misunderstanding, the Italian Company refused 
to perform, and the comedy of ‘Much Ado About Nothing” was substituted in 
its place. 

May 4. The Senate passed the Act to fund the Floating Debt of the city of San 
Francisco. . . . The brig Vesta left for Realejo, containing Col. Walker and fifty- 
six men, composing the Walker Nicaragua Expedition. . . . A fire broke out in a 
frame building situated on the east side of Montgomery, between Pine and Bush 
Streets, but was extinguished before it had caused much damage. 

May 5. Mrs. James Stark took a benefit at the Metropolitan Theater, on which 
occasion “Richelieu” and “The Mountaineers” were performed. . . . The Sen- 
ate passed “‘An Act to legalize the assessments of the City and County of San 
Francisco for the years 1854 and 1855.” 

May 6. The great Will case of Peralta vs. Peralta was decided by Judge Hester 
of the District Court of Santa Clara County. The effect of this decision is to set 
aside the Will of Peralta and give to his five daughters a pro rata proportion of 
the vast estate across the Bay, left to his four sons exclusively. . . . The annual 
German Spring Festival of Mai Fest commenced at Russ’ Garden. . . . The Gov- 
ernor approved the Act to reincorporate the City of San Francisco. . . . The dis- 
cussion of the Opera question between Mrs. Sinclair and Madame Thorn, called 
forth a statement from Mr. Blossom, treasurer of the Metropolitan, by which it 
appeared that the production of the operas by the Barili troupe had caused the 
management a loss of $9,977. 

May 8. Both Houses of the Legislature adjourned. The amount of appropria- 
tions during the session had been $1,144,411 17. ... A woman named Riley, 
who had been arrested for larceny, died at the Station House after giving birth 
to a child. : : 

May 10. The sale of real estate for State and County Taxes, T. J. Poulterer, 
auctioneer, commenced before the City Hall. 

May 11. The steamhoat New World, while on her trip to Sacramento, and 
when about twenty-five miles from that place, was disabled by breaking her walk- 
ing-beam, which fell, damaging the saloon, upper and cabin decks. She was towed 
into Sacramento by the Queen City. . . . A fire broke out in 1 tenement on Broad- 
way, near Montgomery Street, which caused a damage to the building of about 
$300. . . . Several thousand dozens of shovels, purchased at an average price of 
$3 per dozen, were shipped on board the clipper ship Charmer, destined for the 
Crimea, to be used on the works of the railroad. 

May 13. The schooner W. A. Tarlton arrived from the Gallapagos Islands, 
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having on board 580 terrapins, the largest quantity ever brought to this port at 
one time. . . . Four prisoners, employed in the brickyard at Corte Madeira, broke 
away from their guard. Three managed to escape; the other was shot down. 
The former, however, afterwards returned and gave themselves up. 

May 14. The Rousset Sisters reappeared at the Metropolitan after a long ab- 
sence in the States, on which occasion Mr. Corby, a comic dancer of some little 
merit made his first appearance before a California audience. . . . The ship Sunny 
South cleared for China, having on board the dead bodies of seventy Chinamen. 

May 15. The claim of J. A. Sutter to thirty-three square leagues of land, sit- 
uated on the banks of the Sacramento, American and Feather Rivers, and includ- 
ing the City of Sacramento, was confirmed by the U. 8S. Land Commissioners. . . . 
The Board of Aldermen passed a resolution suspending Assistant Alderman J. 
Wilde from exercising the duties of his office, until the charges made against him 
are examined into and reported upon by the Grand Jury. . . . An appropriation 
of $130,000 was made for the Fire Department. . . . The steamboat Senator, 
when about four miles from the city, on her way to Sacramento, with a large 
quantity of freight and a number of passengers, was found to be leaking badly. 
She put back to the wharf; her passengers and freight were landed, and shortly 
afterwards she sunk. 

May 16. The Senator was raised by means of a steam pump. She was found 
to have received but slight damage, and can soon be made to resume her place on 
the line. . . . The clipper ship Herald of the Morning arrived, after a passage of 
ninety-nine days and twelve hours. . . . The P. M.8.8. John L. Stephens arrived, 
bringing news of the loss of the steamer Golden Age, at the north-west point ot 
Ricaron Island, about 217 miles from Panama. The passengers and treasure were, 
however, all saved, many of the former returning on the Stephens to this port. . . . 
The P. M. S. 8. Sonora left for Panama, carrying treasure to the value of $692,850, 
and the Nicaragua 8.8. Uncle Sam for San Juan, with treasure to the value ot 


$523,472. . . . One hundred and fifty U. 8. Dragoons arrived in the J. L. Stephens. 
May 17. The election of delegates to the Democratic Nominating Convention 
took place. . . . In the case of Painter vs. Adams & Co., A. A. Cohen, Esq., Re- 


ceiver of Adams & Co., was arrested for contempt, in refusing to inform the Supe- 
rior Court regarding the assets and credits or other personal property belonging to 
Adams & Co. on the 23d February. He was afterwards discharged on a writ ot 
habeas corpus issued from the Fourth District Court. 

May 18. A fire broke out in the large block of frame buildings bounded by 
Saaramento, Davis, Commercial and Front Streets, and consumed property to the 
value of $50,000. 

May 21. Bya statement of the County Treasurer, it appeared that the total 
amount of disbursements of the County for the period extending from June 30, 
1855, to May 21, 1855, gvas $437,147 27, and of receipts, $377,103 47... . On 
this and the preceding days the Democratic Convention met to nominate candi- 
dates for the different municipal offices. 

May 22. The U.S. Land Commissioners confirmed the claim of Gen. M. G. 
Vallejo to the place called Petaluma, containing fifteen square leagues; and to that 
called Soscol, containing eleven square leagues, including the city of Vallejo; also 
the claim of Joel S. Polack to the Island of Yerba Buena; also of Charles Covil- 
land for part of eleven leagues first granted to John A. Sutter, located on the 
Feather River. . . . The Board of Supervisors passed an ordinance for the purchase 
at $24,000 of a fifty vara lot and brick building on Greenwich Street, near Jones, 
to be used as a Hospital for the Indigent Sick of the city and county. 

May 23. The bark Yankee arrived from the Sandwich Islands, bringing news 
that Sanders, the notorious forger, had stopped at Honolulu on his way to China, 
per ship Elvira Harbeck. He had assumed the name of Albert, and did not make 
himself known to any of the Americans on the Island. . .. The Union Hotel 
property, corner of Merchant and Kearny streets, was sold under a sheriff’s exe- 
cution, and purchased by Abel Guy for $60,000. 

May 24. A meeting of the holders of Page, Bacon & Co.’s Time Certificates was 
held in the Rotunda of the Merchants’ Exchange. A report of the condition of the 
affairs of the House was made, and the meeting addressed by Messrs. Parrot, Naglee 
and others of the bondsmen, but nothing encouraging to the depositors was elicited. 
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MUSICAL AND THEATRICAL. 


From Aprit 23, To May 27.—The month just closed has not been very pro- 
lific in theatrical events. Mr. Neafie has left for the transmontane States; Miss 
Davenport, Mrs. Estelle Potter and Madam Bishop, with Herr Mengis, have been 
performing at Sacramento, Stockton and Marysville, while the different towns and 
cities among the mountains have been visited by a number of traveling companies, 
prominent among which, were the small vaudeville troupe of Mr. William and 
Miss Caroline Chapman, Mr. Geo. Chapman’s troupe, comprising, among others, the 
Monplaisirs and Thierry, the Stockton Dramatic Company, Lee & Marshall’s Circus, 
Backus’ Minstrels and the Robinson Family. Since our last, too, a new and very 
pretty little theater has been opened at Weaverville in the north. 

At the American, the features of the month have been “Twelfth Night,” “As 
you Like It,” “The Comedy of Errors,” “The Love Chase,” and “Old Heads and 
Young Hearts.” Dr. Spaulding is fast establishing for himself an enviable reputa- 
tion as an energetic, liberal and successful caterer to the amusement of the public. 
“Twelfth Night” was well put upon the stage and had a very excellent run. 
Miss Keene appeared as Viola, Mr. Wheatleigh as Malvolio—so rendering his part 
as to give it prominence before the others,—Mr. Leman as Sir Toby Belch, Kent 
as Sir Andrew Ague Cheek, and Mrs. Judah as Maria. # As you Like It” was 
also well cast, and drew full houses. We are happy to learn that ‘“ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream” is soon to be presented at this deservedly popular establishment. 

At the Metropolitan, after the close of Mr. Silsbee’s Engagement, Mr. Edwin 
Booth, who had then recently returned from Australia, made his appearance in the 
character of Richard III. We are very fearful that Mr. Booth devotes too little 
time to study. Mr. Stark has also appeared as Richelieu once during the month. 
Nothing further of note has occurred at this theater, except a short engagement 
of the Rousset Sisters, who presented “Sathaniel” and’ “La Sylphide” to the 
public, and were greeted with full and fashionable audiences. In our issue of a 
year ago last March, we spoke somewhat at length of the Roussets and Monplai- 
sirs, instituting a comparison between the two troupes. It is therefore unneces- 
sary for us to enter into an examination of their respective merits here, since our 
remarks would be but a repetition of what we have said before. 

The Union Theater has undergone still another transformation and change of 
name, having recently become “Thé Italian Opera House.” “I Lombardi” and 
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“Tucia” have been presented to good houses. We sincerely trust sufficient en- 
couragement will be extended to the troupe to warrant the production of several 
operas never before presented in San Francisco. 

GOSSIP WITH READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

A FRIEND informed us of an occurrence a day or two ago, which, as it is as char- 
acteristic of California as anything we have heard for a long time, we hold it 
meet that it should be set down here. It seems that some three years since, Mr. 
Moon—Mr. John Moon, “ Professor,” as he is styled on the bills, “ Professor of 
Dexterity and Optical Deceptions, Fellow of the Mystic Lodge of Arts, London,” 
now one of the “ Ethiopian Fakir Troupe” performing at the San Francisco The- 
ater—was exhibiting his art at one of the mining towns of the Interior, to the 
great amusement or otherwise of the miners thereat and there-around collected. 
One of Professor Moon’s most astonishing “experiments” consisted of holding 
a watch suspended from a short chain at arm’s length, and allowing any one in the 
pit to pull pistol and “blaze away” at the word “Fire,” whereupon the watch 
would most unconscionably disappear. An individual from “ Pike County,” who 
had attended several evenings and witnessed the “experiment,” suspected, in the 
classic language of the times, that there was something of “shenanigan” in it. 
He thought the probability was that the individual in the pit, who fired the pistol, 
was invariably an accomplice dressed for the nonce in miner’s clothes. And as a 
true, independent, self-reliant Californian, he thought he would assume the respon- 
sibility of testing and adjusting matters for his own satisfaction as well as for the 
good of the community generally. So on the next evening Mr. Pike was duly 
present, determined to be in advance in the shooting part of the performance of 
any other unknown miner. The “Professor” explained the experiment—the ac- 
complice was of course in the pit ready with his pistol loaded with a blank car- 
tridge—the ‘Fellow of the Mystic Lodge of Arts, London,” held the watch out 
stepped to his position and gave the word “Fire.” Pike was on the qui vive, 
pistol in hand and eyes upon his learned friend, the “Professor.” As quick as 
thought he jerked up his pistol, and, at the word “ Fire,” blazed away, to the utter 
astonishment, doubtless, of his more tardy neighbor with the blank cartridge. The 
report had not more than sounded when the distinguished ‘ Professor,” ‘“ Fellow,” 
etc., ete., ete., commenced a most extraordinary series of capers and shakings of 
the arm, accompanied by oaths and cries of pain. The audience, considering it all 
as a part of the performance, were “sufficiently amused,” but Mr. Pike, having 
discovered that he had shot away two of the learned Professor’s fingers and a 
half of his thumb, quietly left for the repose and seclusion of his cabin, volun- 
tarily losing the rest of the performance. Now could that have happened any- 
where else except in California? - - - THE Fireman’s Journal is the name of 
a new aspirant for public patronage. It is issued weekly, and, as its name implies, 
is devoted to the interests of the firemen of our city and of the State generally. 
In typographical appearance it will compare favorably with any journal among our 
exchanges. It is edited with much ability by Mr. Marcus D. Borwck, a gentle- 
man long and favorably known as connected with the press of California. His 
sketches and interesting letters to the Sacramento Union were for many months a 
feature of that popular daily. We can only realize the great usefulness of the 
firemen by looking back to those diastrous days when men could do little else than 
stand and watch the devouring element, as it swept from one end of the city to the 
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other, devastating the quiet home and the stately warehouse, and scattering the 
cherished hopes of thousands to the wind; and if there is a class among us who 
deserve to have their interests attended to and protected by means of a press de- 
voted almost exclusively to them, it is that class which cannot but be regarded as 
the great Insurance Office of San Francisco. We congratulate the firemen upon 
this creditable acquisition to the ranks of the press of California. - - - “How 
often,” writes an esteemed contributor, “have the wisest of us found ourselves, at 
times, in the same category with old Colonel Dyer, of Windham, Conn. He, good, 
honest soul, made no pretensions to wisdom, or to do more than plow and sow the 
same land and in the same manner that his father had done before him. Great 
was his surprise one day when a neighbor offered to purchase and pay the cash for 
a fifty acre lot that had been covered with a thick growth of white birch from time 
immemorial. The Colonel was well pleased to close the bargain, wondering what 
under the sun Mr. Brewster could want with that brushwood lot. Being a man 
of few words and fewer ideas, he kept his own counsel, well pleased to have so 
much less fencing to keep in repair around unproductive property. Some months 
after, the Colonel happened to be riding in the vicinity of his neighbor’s purchase, 
when, to his amazement, he saw that the place had been cleared, plowed and 
sowed, and now presented as level and as fine a field of grain as any in the coun- 
try. With a most lugubrious cast of countenance he shook his head emphatically 
a number of times, mournfully ejaculating, “If I hadn’t I wouldn't.” - - - It 
is quite certain that the following has never before appeared. It was brought to 
mind on reading in the ‘“ Editor’s Drawer” of the March Number of Harper's Mag- 
azine two characteristic anecdotes of the great Dr. Mason, as he is there called; 
so termed, not only in contradistinction to several others of the same name, but as 
@ merited title to one who stood pre-eminent in his time for pulpit eloquence, as 
well as for a degree of brusquerie of speech and manner that was at least spicy. 
Before the establishment of a Unitarian Society in this country, when the doctrine 
was little known and less understood, the Doctor was one day waited upon by a 
clergyman of that faith, bringing letters of introduction from friends in Boston. 
He was courteously received; and curiosity getting the better for the time of the 
Doctor’s staunch orthodoxy, the new comer was invited to fill the pulpit: of the 
latter on the ensuing Sabbath. Sitting at his side, the uncompromising Doctor 
listened—in silent rage, we may well imagine—to the new heresy. At the con- 
clusion of the services, when the last words of the closing prayer were pronounced, 
he arose. His lofty stature looked taller than ever, and, stretching forth his hands 
in benediction, he invoked the blessing of the Triune God; “ And now, to the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, (speaking very slowly and distinctly,) three 
persons and one God, be ascribed all praise, majesty, and power. We implore 
that His blessing be amongst and remain with you always—and Dlistered be the 
tongue that refuses assent.” - - + DIFFERING somewhat is this, which relates to 
an eminent Divine of later date: On a visit home, during a college vacation, in 
company with several companions, he found himself one day in the presence of old 
Deacon Johnson, one of the pillars of Dr. Samuel Nott’s church in the town of 
Franklin, Conn. After divers questions to the young men as to their future plans 
in life, the worthy Deacon turned to the bright and energetic youth: ‘ What do 
you intend to do, William, when you get through college?” “I shall preach, sir,” 
was the prompt reply. The Deacon, who was accustomed to look on the shady 
side of religion and to regard it as a Dead-Sea fruit of gloom and dulness, raised 
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his eyes and brows in real or pretended astonishment, and lengthening the lower 
part of his face proportionably, slowly enunciated, “What! without grace?” 
“Oh, yes, sir; I shall preach, grace or no grace.” That the Divine unction was 
not withheld, the life and writings of the Rev. Dr. Sprague fully attest, notwith- 
standing the incredulity of the aged Deacon. - - - ‘A FRIEND was just in,” 
writes the “Old Man of the Mountains,” “admiring a very pretty but small cab- 
inet of minerals I have been collecting; and, speaking of these, reminds me that I 
must tell vou a little mineral story that may answer, perhaps, in want of a better, 
for your ‘Gossip.’ A long time ago, when I was more easily struck with a pretty 
face or sympathizing heart than now, I was led far away from my Ohio home, in 
company with a lark of a friend, who is now preaching the Gospel at Shasta City. 
We visited the rural and beautiful little village of Governeur, N. Y.; I, in reality, 
to see a specimen made up of gelatin, fibrin, muscle, phosphate of lime, etc., with 
two diamond gems brighter than rubies, and incrusted with silks, satins, etc., etc., 
that I had met once upon atime. But, ostensibly, our business was to collect a 
cabinet of minerals. I had been told by a friend of a locality where I might pros- 
ecute my search, and with buggy and horse started away. I drove to the top of 
a hill, and was hammering off some most delicate specimens of mineral, when 
up came the owner, a smart Yankee, and said, ‘What er yeouduin’ here? Them’s 
my stun; I want ’um to build stun fences.’ There was a perfect mountain of the 
rock, but I told him if he would set a price, I would pay him for the little that I 
wanted. He ‘’lowed they were wuth twenty-five cents.’ I put my hand in my 
pocket and found that, with the exception of a sixpence, I had nothing smaller 
than a five-dollar piece. I offered him the latter to change, but he had no change. 
I then offered the sixpence as the best I could do; he ‘'lowed ef the stuns wasn't 
wuth more’n that, he wouldn't take nothin’’;—then stood a moment and said, 
‘Look a-here, stranger ;’ I looked up as his face lighted up with a suffusion of the 
keenest and brightest rays of intelligence, with a knowing air I could not but 
admire, ‘you're a Doctor, and want them stuns to make pills on; and ef yeou don't 
pay fur ’um, I'll have the Cunstable after yer in tew hours,’ and then left me. I 
procured what pill materials I wanted, and left, too, enjoying a most beautiful 
drive back to my hotel, amid the twilight of evening.” - - - Whar has be- 
come of John Phoenix? Whither has he betaken his genial face? It is many a 
day that his cordial shake of the hand has “been wanting to‘us.” Ah, John, 
this will never do. There were several vacant pages awaiting thee in this num- 
ber. But here is a page that thou shalt fill with one of thy ever welcome epistles. 
It was written weeks ago, but chide us not for the delay. There is a stack of the 
like at our left hand a foot high, patiently tarrying till their turn and space comes 
round. Hear John, and here John is: 

“T find the following beautiful lines in an old copy of the San Diego Herald, and 
can but believe you will think them worthy of embalming in The Pioneer. They 
were written by a young gentleman named Harrison, connected with U. 8. Coast 
Survey, and are all poetry, ll “troth my plight” as C. E. H. would say. Don’t 
you think so yourself? Yours Truly, 

JOHN PHENIX. 
EVENING. 
BY MADENA. 
Tue lurid sun has shot his parting ray, 
And veiled his glories ‘neath the western sea; 


A mellow warmth yet lingers on the way, 
And twilight shadows tremble o’er the lea, 
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Now o’er the wave sweet star of evening beams— 
And as the day grows dimmer on the sight— 
Each lesser jewel through the azure gleams 
And soft serenity pervades the night. 


And now, from out the bosom of the lake, 
Beneath the somber shadow of the oak, 

A shrilly voice !—and answer from the brake !— 
The distant pool gives back a sullen croak— 


And then a chirrup—then a mimic scream— 
And then a trilling unison of all— 

And then a lull—as though it were a dream— 
And then a burst so ringingly and full 


Starts on the air, that every grassy blade 

Seems to have turned its edge towards the sea, 
And caught the zephyr, by its motion made 

To tune its silence into minstrelsy! 


To such an invocation, sweetly given, 
An answer glimmers in the eastern sky, 

Whege the far hills obscure the verge of Souves, 
AShantom twilight trembles fitfully. 


Now steadily it comes, and brighter yet, 
So chilly, pale, and of so pure a light! 
Oh! who had seen it and could e’er forget 
The moon's first coming on a Summer's night! 
The silver segment, growing on the eye— 
The swelling disk—and then the broad, round face, 
Comes looming up in solemn majesty. 
And now she’s ours!—Not yet, for I can trace 
The jagged outline of the lonely pine, 
Whose leafless branches seem entangling 
Their specter fingers in her light divine. 
She struggles upward—yet the branches cling— 
One effort more !—and now she’s swinging free !— 
Up for the zenith and the milky zone, 
Through the blue depths of God's immensity, 
Peerless and beautiful, she walks alone! 


Yes, we do. - - - Cou. HL, of Fort Yuma, a well-known Son of Temperance, 
casually strolled into the precincts of Barry & Patten, a few days since, in com- 
pany with a friend who did’nt believe in moral suasion and doubted the constitu- 
tionality of the Maine Law. The friend, having been accommodated with a glass 
of lemonade—containing a little Jamacia, Martin, the agreeable Ganymede, turned 
to the Colonel with the polite inquiry, ‘And what can I do for you, Sir?” “Vil 
take a glass of water,” replied the Colonel; which he accordingly did, and handing 
back the empty goblet, said, ‘Thank you; when you come to Fort Yuma, I'll 
return the favor in kind.” ‘Ah, Colonel,” rejoined Martin, ‘‘ Zwmor appears to be 


your forte to-night.” This wasn’t bad, exactly—was it? - - - OLD Barry 
says, if the Pope should die, Nicholas would have a successor. Do you wonder 
why? Because there’d be another old Roman-off. - - - UNpDER the title of 


“Young America,” the ‘City man” of our cotemporary of the Sun—who, by the 
way, has a habit of serving up to the readers of that sprightly little daily a feast 
of gracefully penned paragraphs—wrote as follows a short time since, viz:— 


“*Yocne America.—We saw two young gentlenien in front of the ‘What Cheer House,’ 
yesterday, who attracted much notice. One of them, a youth of some ‘five summers,’ was 
smoking a cigar with all the grace of a finished ‘ exquisite,’ when another specimen of Juvenil- 
ity, probably one year older, issued from a cigar shop with a cigar in Ais hand and swaggering 
up to the smoker, demanded a light, a la Mose, with a tone and gesture that the greatest 
admirer of Frank Chanfrau could not fail to applaud, had he seen it. 

The ‘smoker’ replied to the demand, ‘No sir e-ee, I v-o-n-t; der ye tink I'm g-r-reen, to 
spoil my Spanish wit your common cigar?’ ‘And then gracefully withdrawing his cigar, he 
brushed the ashes off the end of it, and carelessly referred his late colloquist to the keeper of 
the Bath House for a light, and thither he went and obtained what he wanted. Any cigar ven- 
der who would sell to or furnish such children with his wares, ought to be scduted out of the 
community,” 
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Alas! that this should be scarcely an exaggerated specimen of the condition of 
affairs too generally prevailing among the juveniles of San Francisco. It may be 
well enough for California to give the man of twerty-five, in two or three years’ 
time, the experience of the man of thirty elsewhere, and to crown the man of 
thirty with the knowledge of the man of forty; but is it not disgusting to see some 
of our “young gentlemen,” thirteen, fourteen and fifteen years of age, treading our 
streets as though each stone were an egg, and playing the gallant so daintily, that 
one fears lest, should an idea approach within twenty feet of their heads, it would 
cause them to faint away? Oh how different from the boyhood we remember,— 
and by no means a score of years ago, either—the boyhood, as it were, of yester- 
day—the boyhood of kites, and trout-fishing—the boyhood of marbles and rambles 
in the woods—the boyhood when “ One-ery, youry, ickery, ann ; Phillisy, fallicy, 
Nicholas, John,” resounded at the street corners, whereat a half-dozen or ten young- 
sters were ranged in row, each awating his turn to be “oft.” Much as we love 
California we cannot but say, Alas for the scenes where boys were not men! By 
the way, we remember us of a pair of anecdotes illustrative of the hot-bed pre- 
cocity of California children, which we had laid away in our Gossip box until a “con- 
venient season” should occur: “Please sir, may I go out?” said a little fairy of 
five to the teacher of one of our city schools, the other day. ‘Why, you know it 
is against the rules to go out in the forenoon, unless you are sick; are you sick 
Carrie?” said the teacher. “No sir,” said Carrie, throwing up her beautiful blue 
eyes with a languid look, “ No sir, not exactly sick, but I feel rather indisposed !” 

“* Alice,” said little Mary the other day, “let us go to the boy’s theater to-mor- 
row!” “No,” said Alice, “I can’t go.” “Why,” persisted Mary, “why can’t 
you?” “Because,” said Alice, “I can’t go without having a contest with my 
Mother, and I don’t want to do that!” They are not much in themselves, but as 
they relate what actually happened, they are not without interest in the connec- 
tion. - - - Was there ever a more inane attempt at rivalry than Alexander 
Smith’s last effort in a poem written to commemorate the Charge of the Six Hun- 
dred at Balaklava? What a contrast to Tennyson’s immortal poem!—the one terse, 
Saxon and to the purpose,—the other long spun out and ar evident struggle to 
carry off the palm; the one strong and original—the other imitative and weak; 
the one saying all in suggestive conciseness—the other striving to say everything 
and suggesting nothing except the better poem which it is endeavoring to excel; 
the one adding to its author's high fame,—the other detracting from the instable 
fame (that is to say, if we should not already begin to call it notoriety,) which its 
author is vainly endeavoring to sustain. Tennyson’s poem has been republished 
again and again, but we cannot let another number pass without gathering it into 
our pages. O, we wish some one could read it to you as Judge T. did to us this 
afternoon :— 





“ Half a league, half a league, 
Half a league onward, 
Allin the valley of Death 
Rode the six hundred. 


Into the valley of Death 
Rode the six hundred ; 
For up came an order which 

Some one had blundered. 
‘Forward, the Light Brigade! 
Take the guns,’ Nolan said: 

Into the valley of Death 
Rode the six hundred ; 





‘ Forward, the Light Brigade!’ 
No man was there dismayed, 
Not though the soldier knew 

Some one had blundered: 
Theirs not to make reply, 
Theirs not to reason why, 
Theirs but to do and die; 
Into the valley of Death 

Rode the six hundred. 


Cannon to right of them, 
Cannon to left of them, 
Cannon in front of them 
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Volleyed and thundered; 
Stormed at with shot and shell, 
Boldly they rode and well, 
Into the jaws of Death, 

Into the mouth of Hell 
Rode the six hundred. 


Flashed all their sabers bare 
Flashed all at once in air, 
Sab'ring the gunners there, 
Charging an army, while 

All the world wondered: 
Plunged in the battery smoke, 
With many a desperate stroke 
The Russians’ line they broke; 
Then they rode back, but not, 

Not the six hundred. 





Cannon to right of them, 
Cannon to left of them, 
Cannon behind them 

Volleyed and thundered ; 
Stormed at with shot and shell, 
While horse and hero fell, 
Those that had fought so well 
Came from the jaws of Death, 
Back from the mouth of Hell, 
All that was left of them, 

Left of six hundred. 


When can their glory fade? 

Oh, the wild charge they made! 
All the world wondered. 

Honor the charge they made! 

Honor the Light Brigade, 
Noble six hundred!” 
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The man who took that up and cruelly rendered the refrain each time, 
“ Rode six or eight hundred,” 


deserves to be put into the penitentiary. - - - A RICHER specimem of com- 
bined and condensed burlesque, sarcasm and humor—a more capital “hit,” prop- 
erly so speaking, than a contribution entitled “Important Literary Correspon- 
dence,” which appeared in the Town Talk about three weeks since, we have not 
set eyes upon for a long time. A “right rare wag” was its author, and we in- 
scribe his name side by side with that of “our John,” the Phcenixian. Albeit the 
“Tmportant Literary Correspondence” touched us nearly, thereat we could not 
help but “laugh consumedly,” as Clark would say. If there is anything we do 
like, it is a good joke, neatly executed, even though it be at the expense of Num- 
ber One. In lieu of a hat—the first and last one we ever wore having been in- 
continently kicked into the street some six years since—we respectfully hand over 
our cap to the author. We can forgive everything but the fact that he didn’t let 
us have the first chance at publishing it. But 7¢f he’ll only send us something 
half as good for the next number, we will wipe out even that score chalked down 
against him. - - - WE must take this occasion to kill two birds with one 
stone by giving some of our friends at least a space for their kind contribu- 
tions, and at the same time relieving our table of sundry papers that have been 
staring us in the face for two months back:—“ Down on the old plantation,” 
writes an esteemed friend, “a planter and his favorite slave Zip stood upon the 
piazza of the Mansion House, gazing at the weather. A furious storm of rain was 
raging, accompanied by thunder and lightning. ‘ Massa,’ said Zip, ‘hadn’t I better 
go drive in the cattle?’ ‘Oh no, they'll do well enough; the storm will soon be 
over, and a little rain wont hurt them any way.’ ‘But, Massa, dose fine horses 
under the trees; too bad to leab them out in the rain. I go dribe them in.’ ‘You 
need not trouble yourself, Zip; they are all right; we’ll trust them to Providence. 
But you’d better come out of the rain yourself.’ So saying, his master turned and 
went into the house. Zip, protesting against such a trustee, and extremely anx- 
ious for the fate of the horses, followed his example; but as soon as the storm was 
over he took a stroll around the farm to estimate the extent of the damages; and 
there, directly under the trees where they had been standing, he found both the 
horses dead: they had been struck by lightning. Half in triumph, half in dole, 
he ran back to the house and exclaimed, ‘ Dare, Massa, what I tell you?’ ‘What’s 
the matter, Zip?’ ‘Didn't I tell you so?’ ‘Yes, but what’s the matter?’ 
‘Dare’s both de horses dead as stones—struck by lightnin’; you trust to Provi- 
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dence! you’d better ’a trusted old Zip!’... And if one isn’t too many for you, 
here is another: On a dark and stormy night a noble ship, alone upon the 
trackless waters, was contending fearfully with the elements. The ‘old man’ had 
retired to his bunk, leaving strict orders that his slumbers should not be disturbed. 
The mate paced the quarter deck anxiously; the sky was overcast; the waves 
dashed mountains high; the wind howled through the cordage, and the vessel, 
under a heavy press of canvas, strained and labored terribly. He expected to see 
the topmasts carried away every moment. At last he ran to the companion-way 
and cried, ‘Captain, it’s blowing great guns; hadn’t I better strike the topmasts?’ 
‘No,’ answered the drowsy Captain, ‘it wont amount to anything; the moon will 
soon come out and scoof everything away.’ ‘Ay, ay, sir,’ and the Mate resumed 
his watch. Soon the sky cleared up, and the moon came out, but the wind did 
not abate; indeed, it blew more furiously than ever, and presently crash went every 
topmast by the board. The Mate ran to the cabin and met the Captain just as he, 
aroused by the noise, was emerging to see what was the matter. ‘It is just as 
you said,’ Captain, the moon has come out and scoofed away every topmast, and 
the ship’s going to thunder.’” - - - In the following sketchy letter we intro- 
duce to our readers a new and welcome correspondent who dwelleth somewhere 
among the “Hills of Contra Costa.” The communication is very good, but it is 
evident enough our unknown friend can do still better: 


Geizzty Rancn, Contra Costa County. 


Sir :—For some couple of years past, it has been my lot to drop behind the world and into 
the quiet recesses of the Contra Costa Hills, where, may it please you, I cultivate potatos, pulse 
and pumpkins during the day—Puneh, poetry and philosophy, during the night; the unprofita- 
ble results from the said potatos, pumpkins, ete., cause heavy drafts on the beforementioned 
philosophy, (which have hitherto been honored,) whilst the daily routine is so monstrously 
prosy, that the natural instinct for society pitches recklessly into poetry, as a tired traveler 
would into a rocking-chaiz; but punch, when formed on a proper basis, to wit; genu-ine Mar- 
tel, combines both poetry and philosophy, and in spite of the depression of the Mining, Com- 
mercial and Agricultural interests, the rascality of Bankers and the confusion of monetary 
crises, it still occasionally puts a man, as it did Tom O'Shanter of jolly memory, “O’er all the 
ills of life victorious.” Nevertheless, neither the simple but sordid labor of the agriculturist, 
the imperturbable calmness of the philosopher, the dreamy fancies of the poet, or the genial 
imaginings of the punch-bibber have succeeded in stifling the aspirations of an ambitious spirit. 
Sir, lam determined to be distinguished, and I am now fattening a bull-calf of magnificent 
proportions, and cultivating the dawning intelligence of a very “smart” pig; both I design for 
the next cattle show, where I trust that fame and a gold medal awaits me and my pig,—and that 
calf, pig and pumpkin grower will yet be the subject of a “remarkable” item in The Calijor- 
nia Faomer or The County Advertiser. 

For 14.2 there appear two distinct roads to fame, viz:—the Cattle Show, or Literature—the 
California Farmer or the Pioneer Magazine, But here occurs the difficulty—if I go in for the 
calf and pig, adieu to Literature; and if for Literature, the sooner I make veal of my calf the 
better. Soin the name of the Nine Spinsters of Parnassus, and those “ Heathen Goddesses that 
wore no bodices, but ran stark naked through Greece long ago,” let’s “slay the fatted calf,” or at 
least ignore its existence, and go pioneering for a while. 

To reform and correct erroneous views on questions of absorbing interest to the Age, is the 
province of the wise and philanthropic. And to be most effective, the correction should be 
addressed to the fountain head of opinion, where thirsty souls, who are not gifted with bottled 
up ideas of their own, come to quaff notions of “things in general.” Be it mine, Mr. Editor, 
to convince you, of the groundlessness of your contempt for spiritualism,—of the actual exist- 
ence of that mysterious communion between dressed and undressed souls, and of the peculiar 
shrewdness and lucidity exhibited in the latter state. 

This evening, happening to be looking over a volume of Berenger, I chanced upon “ Le Chant 
du Cosaque.” Apropos to the times, quoth I; I shall try if I can’t translate this same song of 
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the Cossack for The Pioneer, So getting ink and paper together, I managed to render the first 
stanza into English thus:— 


‘‘ Hark ! hark, my steed ! Come rouse thy speed, tothe death paths let us forth.— 
Thou, the Cossack’s pride and comrade tried, hark, the tempests of the North ! 
Nor silver, nor gold, doth the Cossack hold, but this lance and sword of mine 
Shall win the spoil of vity and soil, in the lands beyond the Rhine. 

Then proudly neigh, for our fierce hurrah ! on startled Europe ri 
And trample down the Miter and Crown, and her peoples and her ings. ” 


I had scarcely concluded this stanza, when a most novel sensation of awe crept over me, and 
I suddenly became aware that I was in communion with one from the spirit land. I summoned 
up courage, and straight made the inquiry, “‘ Who and what art thou?” To which my visitor 
replied, “I’m the spirit of the Cossack of the West.” “The Cossack of the West,” I rejoined, 
* Who is he?” “ Why, they call him one of the illegitimate offspring of the Spirit of the Times, 
some do,” said he, “ And more call him Filibuster—and that sort of thing; but all’s one; he’s a 
reg’lar let-her-rip, go-a-head, he ts.” Just then, recollecting the adjuration of Samuel to Saul, 
I threw as much solemnity as possible into my voice, and exclaimed—* Cossack, Fillibuster, 
Buster, or whatever thou art, what wantest thou with me?” “ Well,” returned he, “that’s 
good for your size; you're a writing medium, and I want you to write that there verse jist over 
agin under my dictation, I'll give you the right version and the true Cossack i-dee,—what a 
precious fool that old Berenger was to go and put such fine language into the muuth of one of 
them miserable Cossacks of the Zast, that aint no freeman at all and that never had the benefit of 
common school edication; and you're no better, to be trying to put such stuff into English,— 
Now go ahead on the right track.” Suddenly I felt my right hand and arm impelled by an un- 
controllable impulse, and wrote as follows, which is a singularly free (though not very enlight- 
ened) rendering of the beforementioned “ Chant du Cosaque : "— 

‘* Git up old hoss, and bear your boss, thro’ the tracks of eternal smash, 
Sou’-west we go, and Mexico hears already our rifles cras'! 
Not a cent have I, but by and by, I'll fill my pouch, as soon as 
We smoke and laugh and our cocktails quaff in the Halls of the Montezumas.”’ 

My pen stopped, and the pause that followed was soon broken by my spiritual visitor exclaim- 
ing vivaciously, “ That’s the Chat!” At this moment my mind reverted to another stanza and 
the process of reducing it to English meter had just commenced in my cranium, when the tor- 
menting spirit again interrupted me with, “ Hold hard there, will you? you're going at that 
cussed nonsense agin, can't you put it down in plain English, as a sensible Cossack ought tu 
talk to his hoss? not inviting him into pillared porches and halls of art, as if the old hoss came 
all the way from Roosia to look at pictures and marbles and such stuff,—now go ahead agin with 
the right ZJdee.” And again as an unfortunate medium I wrote as follows: 

**G’in and make your stall, insome big-bug’s hall, or the haunts of wealth and ease, 
Or some ancient shrine, of the Aztec fine, —or, wherever yo 

I could stand it no longer, the style of expression and expletive that I was thus made the 
medium of conveying, was intolerable to ears polite; so throwing down my pen, throwing my 
chest out and my person generally back in my chair, I solemnly exclaimed in the deepest bary- 
tone I could muster, “ Dry up,” and immediately after I had the gratification of feeling that the 
presence and influence of the Cossack of the West had departed from me. 

My nerves are shaken, my mind dazed, and my previous theories on spirit manifestation 
thrown into confusion by this unexpected and extraordinary development; I turned hopefully 
for renewed strength and inspiration, to my ancient friend Martel, (Brand of ’47) but alas! he 
has dried up too. I cannot write any more, I stand up to retire to my couch, but human na- 
ture unhappily is weak, and between two spirits, (like Jeremy Diddler between two stools,) Z 
Jali to the ground and remain (till morning) 

Thine at fall length, 
HARD KNOCKS. 


N. B. If the editor accepts the foregoing contribution and desires further, he will please 
note to that effect. 

Certainly, ray dear sir. Send them along. We know you can do better next time. 
Only in future missives, please don’t make any allusion to “spiritualism” again ; 
for if you are not sick of the whole thing, there’s one at the table that is heartily. 
- - - Oye of the most popular places of amusement in the city is Frank 
Wheeler's Gymnasium on Battery Street, near the Oriental. Go there any hour of 
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the day and you shall find a number of intelligent, congenial companions gathered, 
not only for the re-invigoration of weakened systems, but for hearty, generous 
rivalry. One month at this institution, and the debilitated will find himself 
“throwing physic to the dogs.” One may admit in casual conversation the bene- 


ficial influence of the gymnasium,—in fact, every one must admit it; but no one 
can have a realizing sense of it without personal experience. The terms are reason- 
able, the proprietor most obliging and gentlemanly, and we take pleasure in recom- 
mending the establishment to our readers. - - - Two months since we pub- 
lished an anecdote in our gossip, in which the name of Blossom was given to the 
character. We need scarcely say that the individual alluded to was by no means 
the gentlemanly treasurer of the Metropolitan. It is furthest from our intention 
to insert anything in these pages which can in any way be construed into a per- 
sonality. There are certainly influences enough already in California continually 
tending to mar the amenities of life, to preclude the necessity of our erecting The 
Pioneer into another means to the same end. - - - A DAY or two since we 
heard a pair of anecdotes of an individual, whom we shall call Tompkins, residing 
in Charleston, 8. C., broadly illustrating the ridiculous position in which what 
Cicero calls “new men,” sometimes unwittingly place themselves. Tompkins was 
superlatively ignorant; but somehow he had managed, through a run of excellent 
luck, to amass several hundred thousand dollars. He became of course one of the 
leading citizens of the place, and was always anxious to see his name in the papers 
and to be prominent in every public movement. His ignorance did not fail to fur- 
nish a constant source of fun to some of the wags of the city, notwithstanding his 
immense wealth. On the occasion of the death of Calhoun, a meeting of the citi- 
zens was called to decide upon the proper means of publicly expressing their sense 
of bereavement. The matter in discussion for the moment was the style in which 
the hall, where the eulogy was to be delivered, should be decorated. A proposition 
was made that the bust of Calhoun be placed upon the platform. After a some- 
what lengthy debate, a wag at Tompkins’ side suggested to the latter that it was 
outrageous to do the thing shabbily—that there ought to be some little liberality 
manifested by the citizens of Charleston. Whereupon Tompkins, prompted by his 
friend, sprung to his feet and shouted out, “Mr. President; it does not comport 
with the dignity and enlightenment of this city, the home of the venerated dead, 
to manifest any illiberality whatever in this affair; I therefore move you, sir, that 
we have a full length bust of Calhoun upon the stage.” Tompkins was astounded 
at the quick responding roar of laughter, and took his seat gesticulating to his 
neighbors, and urging nevertheless that the thing ought to be done. At the close 
of the meeting another wag beset the poor fellow, who, urged by the former, arose 
once more and moved that ‘the meeting do now adjourn sine gua non.” The Pres- 
ident, who by the way was a bit of a wag, too, soberly remarked, “Gentlemen, it 
is moved by Mr. Tompkins that this meeting do now adjourn sine qua non.” The 
vote was put and carried unanimously, amid shouts of laughter and the blank 
amazement of the millionaire. - - - We were unexpectedly gladdened a week 
or so since by a visit from our epistolary friend and co-laborer of the Sierra Citizen, 
Mr. Calvin B. McDonald, and a right genial companion did we find in him; modest 
and retiring at the first meeting, but, on closer acquaintance, opening up and dis- 
playing all the rich qualities of a mind and character with which nature has been 
by no means a niggard. His stay was short, but it has left a memory lingering 
in our heart. How natural is the desire to see with one’s own eyes the man who 
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has charmed us with his thought. Such a desire felt we to behold the rare spirit 
who rests quietly in the mountains, abiding his time. Nor were we a whit disap- 
pointed. Mr. McDonald is one of the most charming writers in California, and he 
has given the little hebdomadal, over which he presides, a most enviable position 
among the papers of the Interior. - - - As many of our readers are doubtless 
aware, it is the custom for planters at the South to purchase clothing for their 
slaves by the wholesale; and as, of course, they have not the opportunity to exam- 
ine closely each article, they are sometimes swindled by a few bad ones being 
thrown in among the good. An acquaintance of ours tells us that, on one occasion, 
he had laid in a box of shges, and distributed the most of them among the ne- 
groes. A few days afterwards “old Bob,” a favorite servant, found that the shoes 
that had fallen to his lot were bursting out. So, going to his master, he said, 
“Massa, where you buy dose shoes?” “I bought them in New Orleans, Bob,” 
responded our friend. ‘ Well, where did de New Orleans people buy ’em?” 
“They bought them from the people up North—they bought them from the 
Yankees.” ‘ Well, where do de Yankees get ’em?” persisted the negro? ‘The 
Yankees ?—why they pick them off of trees, Bob.” ‘ W-w-well,” responded the 
darkey, holding up his shoes, “I reck’n de Yankee didn’t pick dese pair soon 
enough, massa; I reck’n he waited till—till—till dey was a little too ripe.” - - - 
Wirn this number closes the third volume of our existence. We are not of those 
who parade our private affairs before the gaze of the public. We have never 
closed one volume or commenced another with a flourish of trumpets. But it is 
perhaps time that our friends, who have been kind enough to express some little 
anxiety for the suceess of our enterprise, should receive at least an assurance one 
way or the other from us. It is due to them to say, that at the end of each vol- 
ume we have found our prospects materially brightened. The increase of our 
circulation has been steady and healthy. And, so far as our foundation is laid, we 
can assure them it is solid. When the magazine was first started, it was consid- 
ered by all connected with it as an experiment, merely. But in the fourth month 
of its existence, although we found our anticipations that we might be prematurely 
in the field realized, yet such was the encouragement extended to us, that we de- 
termined to bear The Pioneer through its darker days, confident that light would 
in the course of time break upon us. We may safely say we have not been dis- 
appointed. Our circulation has more than doubled within the last year; and, 
although we have received no remuneration, as yet, for the capital expended, The 
Pioneer is safely afloat, and may be regarded as a permanent portion of the press 
of California. 
[END OF VOL. III.] 





